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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 

A. VON HUMBOLDT’s COSMOS. 
Tue Paper War upon the subject of this work, 
between Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, and Mr. John Murray, on the one side, and 
Mr. H. G. Bohn on the other, having excited a sen- 
sation in our publishing world rather more intense 
than any we remember for many years past, has con- 
sequently, also, imposed a more severe duty on the 
critic, who has to review the separate pretensions of 
the rival publications. It has cost us some pains to 
make ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the matter 
in dispute, and it behhoves the Literary Gazette to 
lay a fair and impartial statement of the case before 
its readers, at home and on the continent. 

The universal celebrity of the Cosmos itself, the 
results of alife-learning of one of the most capacious 
and comprehensibly cultivated intellects which the 
present, or any other age has seen, renders the task 
still more imperative ; and we proceed to discharge it 
with a sense of responsibility, even beyond that which 
we carry with us into the more ordinary claims upon 
our judgment and justice. 

The fame of the Cosmos, and the vast mass of 
important information which it contained, naturally 
led to its being rendered into the language of other 
nations: and England was not behindhand in having 
it announced as among her forthcoming productions. 
In the Literary Gazette, (1547,) we offered our 
opinion upon the earliest of these issues. 

m. By Mr. Bailliére, vol. i., in 1845, and vol. ii.,in 

48, 

2. By Messrs. Longmans and J. Murray, translated 
(by Mrs. Sabine) under the superintendence of Lieut.- 
Col. Sabine, which has now reached a fourth edition, 
in two volumes 12mo.* 

These two versions for awhile occupied the field, and 
Mr. Bailliére’s copy, though fairly rendered in the first 
vol., did not stand a good chance against the scientific 
character of Col. Sabine, who d to be especially 
designated by his acknowledged position to be the 
annotator of Humboldt, on many of the philosophical 
subjects brought forward and discussed by him. 
Against this vantage ground, however, Mr. Bohn has 
not been afraid to proceed as an assailant, and put 
forth claims to a superior performance, viz. : 

8. Cosmos; (a) Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
The letter a in the parenthesis being the only differ- 
ence from the title-page of Sabine, and instead of 
his name being added, we have “Translated from the 
German, by E, C. Otté”’—a lady, mistaken for a 
gentleman by our contemporaries who have noticed 
the work. 

Such is the chronology, and such the history of 
these Translations. In order to ascertain the respec- 
tive values of which, we have— 

4. Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Weltbe: 
schreibung. Vol.i., 1845; vol.ii., 1847. Von Alexander 
von Humboldt. Erster Band. Stuttgart und Tiibingen: 
J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. London: Dulau and Co. 

And to clear our way still farther on this thorny 
road, we have— 

Briefe iiber Humboldt's Cosmos. Von Bernhard 
Cotta. Leipsig, 1848.— Letters on Humboldt’s 
Cosmos. By Professor Cotta of Freiberg. Leipsig, 
1848; and also Dulau and Co.. London: a Volume 
on Which we must make a few short remarks, as it 
eminently deserves to be translated as a valuable 
addition to the original, and throwing much light 

* Also, in post 8yo, vols. I. and II., same publishers, which 
being in right of form pre-eminently the edition for the 


library shelf, we place in addition upon our list, In text it 
is identical with the above 12mo edition. 
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upon its most difficult parts; for the Briefe is in- 
tended, and ably fulfils its intention, to supply a 
want, of which many readers of Humboldt must have 
been conscious, however reluctant they may be to 
admit it. We all know that it has become fashion- 
able to talk of Cosmos. Not to have read it is to be 
a boor. But the grand picture of Nature therein 
displayed can only be thoroughly understood by him 
who brings to its contemplation a considerable 
knowledge of the physical sciences. Hence, multi- 
tudes of otherwise well-informed people read and 
possess the work who do not fully understand it, 
It is for such persons that Professor Cotta has 
written. He is anxious that all the world should 
read Cosmos with intelligence ; and for this purpose, 
he has made a running commentary on such portions 
of that work as seemed to him to presuppose too 
great scientific acquirements on the part of the 
general reader, and has illustrated at length a great 
many points in the vast range of subjects traversed 
by Cosmos, but which the author’s plan required him 
to glance at, rather than develope. The letters are 
very pleasingly written. The style is easy, and even 
graceful; and the distinct letter-press is made still 
more distinct by the introduction of diagrams wherever 
necessary, But the author, like most of us, is not 
without his crotchets. Thus, he has a eulogistic 
chapter on the antediluvian science of phrenology; 
and he bas embraced the Simian views of the Vcstiges 
of Creation with regard to the origin of mankind. 
Or this-subject he says— 

“Such an origin, doubtless, goes against the grain 
with many; for it hurts their pride or their religious 
views. But these are prejudices, not reasons. ... . 
If a particular religious view interferes with my 
search after truth, I am neither able nor willing to 
contend against it per se. All that I can do is to 
remove it from this domain as something which has 
nothing in common with scientific research ; and I 
will add, that the world retains enough to excite 
profound reverence, even though we should acknow- 
ledge all its individual features to be the result 
of laws, and none of them miraculous.” 

Having discussed these premises, we turn to the 
questions at issue between Messrs. Longmans and 
Murray and Mr. Bohn. The latter puts forth his 
claim for precedence on the ground that his Cosmos 
is “ unabridged ;” and says :— 

“ This edition is more complete than any which have pre- 
ceded it. The notes are much enlarged, and conveniently 
placed beneath the text, instead of at the end of the volume, 
as heretofore; the foreign measures are converted into cor- 
responding English terms; the author’s analytical sum- 
maries are now for the first time translated ; and a complete 
index is given at the end of each volume. This edition like- 
wise tains many p 4 some amounting to whole 
pages, previously omitted. It is true that several of these 
are of a somewhat startling character, such as that at pages 
364-5; but the Publisher feels it his duty, in justice both to 
the author and the public, to give every translation in which 
he is concerned faithfully and entire, without using his own 
judgment to suppress a single particle.” 





To this, and farther more detailed assertions, 
Messrs. Longmans and Murray, in the Preface to their 
fourth edition, reply :— 

“ The Editor’s attention has been called to a passage in 
the Preface of another translation of ‘Cosmos,’ published 
by Mr. Bohn, wherein it is stated, that, in Mrs. Sabine's 
translation, passages are omitted, ‘ sometimes amounting to 
pages, simply because they might be deemed slightly ob- 
noxious to our national prejudices.’ In justice to the re- 
spected author of ‘ Cosmos,’ the editor feels induced to state, 
that no passage whatever of M. de Humboldt’s writing has 
been omitted for the reason assigned, The only intentional 





omission of even a single sentence of M. de Humboldt’s 
writing is of a remark in Note 143 of vol. I. (English trans- 
lation), on the intermission of observations of extraordinary 
magnetic disturbance at the British Colonial Observatories, 
when such phsenomena occur on a Sunday. Shortly after 
the publication of the original work, M. de Humboldt be- 
came aware, that, though we do indeed intermit the regular 
routine of hourly observations during Sundays, the inter- 
mission does not extend to extraordinary phenomena. The 
remark being thus erroneous in point of fact, it was at M. 
de Humboldt’s express desire omitted. The whole sentence 
amounts to between 5 or 6 lines, part of which is however 
retained. 

“ There are two occasions in which passages introduced 
in the original work have been omitted in the translation : 
in both instances the sense and r ing were plet 
without them ; both omissions were known to M. de Hum- 
boldt, and one in time to receive his full sanction before the 
sheets were printed off. The lengths of the two passages 
are respectively five lines, and a page and twelve lines, of 
the original German work.” 

Upon this Mr, Bohn rejoins :— 

“ On projecting the Standard Library, in the beginning of 
1846, it was one of the very first set down by me for that 
series. A vexatious circumstance having delayed my trans- 
lation, and finding that I could not in consequence produce 
it so early as I intended, and the other translations being 
in the interim completed, I thought it as well to defer mine, 
and out of what I intended to be courtesy, abstained, from 
announcing it, even after it was ready for publication. 

“Jt soon transpired that I was to be met by an active 
opposition. 1 thereupon determined to give publicity to cer- 
tain advantages in my edition, which I might otherwise have 
allowed to pass sub silentio. Among these, besides what we 
have already quoted, are, the Notes augmented by the trans- 
lator and her coadjutors, a short Memoir, and a portrait of 
the Author. 

“With regard to the suppressed passages,” Mr. Bohn 
adds, ‘‘I was governed entirely by my translator’s preface. 
Had I known that the longest, the one which alludes to 
Adam and Eve and Paradise, only amounted to a page and 
twelve lines, instead of two pages, I should certainly have 
stated the fact with more arithmetical precision. The pas- 
sage occurs in my edition at pages 364-5 of vol. i. Another 
passage, a mere good-humoured banter, about our English 
Observatories not being allowed to make observations on a 
Sunday, even ofextraordinary phenomena, (vol. i. page 171,) 
amounts, no doubt, but to a few lines; and a third, we are 
told, only extends to five lines. Col. Sabine says that no 
passage has been omitted ‘for the reasons assigned.’ What 
the reasons may be can hardly signify, the fact being ad- 
mitted; it happens, however, as will be seen by reference to 
the preface, that my translator does not assign, but merely 
surmises a reason. It is further sAid that the sense is com- 
plete without the passages in question. So it might be with- 
out many others; but this is not the matter in debate. 
How many books are there, the whole mercantile value of 
which consists in the suppressed passages, although some- 
times of small import. The English have no faith in béoks 
which they find to be in the least degree mutflated, and I 
am too much of a book-collector not to provide for them in 
that spirit. 

“ But in all this sensitiveness about the precise extent of 
the passages suppressed, it is entirely lost sight of that the 
whole twenty-four pages of Humboldt’s Summary, if not in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, suppressed, have at 
least been omitted ; and, taking this fact into consideration, 
my translator may fairly stand excused for the statement 
made in the preface.” 

Mr. Bohn further asserts that there are omissions 
in the text as well as errors of translation, and he 
points out instances; but our arrangement will enable 
readers to decide for themselves on both points, é.e., 
fidelity as regards text, and accuracy as regards trans- 
lation. Several of the errors designated are indeed 
curiously erroneous. 
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The German Original. 

“Es wirde das allgemeine Na- 
turbild, das ich zu entwerfen strebe, 
unyvollstandig bleiben, wenn ich 
hier nicht auch den Muth hitte 
das Menschengeschlecht in 
seinen physischen Abstufungen, in 
der geographischen Verbreitung 
seiner gleichzeitig vorhandenen 
Typen, in dem Einfluss, welchen 
és von den Kraften der Erde emp- 
fangen und wechselseitig, wenn 
gleich schwiacher, auf sie ausgeiibt 

. hat, mit wenigen Ziigen zu schil- 
dern. Abhingig, wenn gleich in 
minderem Grade als Pflanzen und 
Thiere, von dem Boden und den 
meteorologischen Processen des 
Luftkreises, den Naturgewalten 
durch Geiftesthatigkeit und stufen- 
weise erhdhte Intelligenz, wie 
durch eine wunderbare sich allen 
Klimaten aneignende Biegsamkeit 
des Organismus leichter entgehend, 
nimmt das Geschlecht wesentlich 
Theil an dem ganzen Erdenleben. 
Durch diese Beziehungen gehért 
demnach das dunkle und vielbest+ 
rittene Problem von der Méglich- 
keit gemeinsamer Abstammung in 

den Ideenkreis, welchen die phy- 
sische Weltbeschreibung umfasst. 

Es soll die Untersuchung dieses 

Problems, wenn ich mich so aus- 

driicken darf, durch ein edleres 
und rein menschliches Interesse 
das letzte Ziel meiner Arbeit be- 
zeichnen. Das unermessene Reich 
der Sprachen, in deren verschie- 
denartigem Organismus sich die 

Geschicke der Vélker ahnungsvoll 

} abspiegeln, steht am nachsten dem 

i Gebiet der Stammverwandtschaft ; 

i und was selbst kleine Stammver- 

schiedenheiten hervorzurufen ver- 
méogen, lehrt uns in der Bliithe 

} geistiger Cultur die hellenische 

Welt. Die wichtigsten Fragen der 

Bildungsgeschichte der Menschheit 

kniipfen sich an die Ideen von 

Abstammung, Gemeinschaft der 

Sprache, Unwandelbarkeit in einer 

urspriinglichen Richtung des Geis- 
tes und des Gemiithes. 

“ So lange man nur bei den Ex- 
tremen in der Variation der Farbe 
und der Gestaltung verweilte und 
sich der Lebhaftigkeit der ersten 
sinnlichen indriicke — hirigab, 
konnte man allerdings geneigt 
werden die Racen nicht als blosse 
Abarten, sondern als urspriing- 
lich verschiedene Menschenstamme 
au betrachten. Die Festigkeit 
gewisser Typen mitten unter der 
feindlichsten Einwirkung dusserer, 
besonders klimatischer Potenzen 
mp AY en eine solche Annahme zu 

—7depinstigen, F ° ‘kurz _ Aro 

“ ~@eitiume sind, aus denen his- 

at ’ orloghe Kunde 2u uns gelangt ist, 

SS  Eeij@er aber sprechen, auch mein- 
j ‘Aft bht nach, fur die Einheit 
Lay Mensehengeschlechts 
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2. 
Mr. Bailliére's Edition. 

“The general delineation of 
nature, which I here endeavour to 
present, would remain incomplete, 
were I not to yield to the disposi- 
tion I feel, with a few touches, to 
portray the HUMAN KIND in its 
physical gradations, in the geo- 
graphical distribution of its simul- 
taneously existing types, in the 
influence which it derives from 
the forces of nature, and on the 
contrary, though in a less degree, 
the influence which it has exer- 
cised on these. Dependent, al- 
though not to the same extent as 
plants and animals, on the ground 
and the meteorological processes 
of the atmosphere, more readily 
escaping from under the dominion 
of some of the natural forces 
through activity of mind, and in 
telligence exalted by degrees, as 
well as through a wonderful pli- 
ability of constitution, which adapts 
itself to every climate, the human 
kind takes an essential part in the 
whole vitality of the earth. Through 
these relations we are brought into 
contact with the obscure and much 
agitated problem of the possibility 
of common descent in the circle of 
ideas which the physical cosmo- 
graphy embraces, The investiga- 
tion of this problem, if I may so 
express myself, shall, through en- 
nobled and purely human interests, 
be made the last aim of my work. 
The immeasurable realm of lan- 
guage, in the diverse organizations 
of which the capacities of nations 
are foreshadowed, as it were, is 
most intimately connected with the 
subject of alliance of race; and 
what even slight diversity of race 
is competent to produce, is taught 
us by the Hellenic world in the 
bloom of its mental culture. The 
most important questions in the 
history of the progress of society 
connect themselves with ideas of 
descent, community of language, 
and immutability.in an original 
direction of the affective and intel- 
lectual nature of man. 

‘So long as extremes in diver- 
sity of colour and configuration 
were alone considered, and the first 
liveliness of sensible impression 
was yielded to, there might have 
been the disposition to consider 
races, not as mere varieties, but as 
originally different kinds of men. 
The permanency of certain types 
even amidst the most inimical 
operation of external, particularly 
climatic influences, appeared to 
favour such an assumption, short 
though the time be through which 
historical information has come 
down to us. But vouching far 
more strongly, according to my 
views, for the unity of the human 
race, are the many middle tints in 


3. 
Mrs. Sabine’s Translation. 

“The general view of nature 
which I have endeavoured to pre- 
sent would be incomplete, were I 
to close it without attempting to 
trace, by a few characteristic traits, 
& corresponding sketch of man, 
viewed in respect to physical gra- 
dations, to the geographical distri- 
bution of cotemporaneous types, to 
the influences which terrestrial 
forces exercise on him and to the 
reciprocal but less powerful action 
which he in turn exerts on them. 
Subject, though in a less degree 
than plants and animals, to the 
circumstances of the soil and the 
meteorological conditions of the 
atmosphere, and escaping from the 
control of natural influences by 
the activity of mind and the pro- 
gressive advance of intelligence, as 
well as by a marvellous flexibility 
of organisation which adapts itself 
to every climate, man forms every 
where an essential portion of the 
life which animates the globe. It 
is by these relations that the ob- 
scure and much contested problem 
of community of origin enters into 
the circle of ideas comprised in the 
physical description of the world. 
Its examination will stamp (if I 
may so express myself) with that 
nobler interest which attaches itself 
to all that belongs to mankind, the 
termination of my work. The 
immense domain of the science of 
languages, in whose varied struc- 
ture the aptitudes of nations are 
mysteriously reflected, borders 
closely on that which treats of the 
parentage and affinity of races : and 
if we would know what even slight 
diversities of race may be capable 
of producing, we have a striking ex- 
ample in the Hellenic nations when 
in the flower of their intellectual 
culture. The most important ques- 
tions in the history of civilisation 
are connected with the descent of 
races, the community of language, 
and the greater or less persistency 
in the original direction of the in- 
tellect and disposition. 

“ Whilst attention was exclu- 
sively directed to the extremes of 
colour and of form, the result of 
the first vivid impressions derived 
from the senses was a tendency to 
view these differences as charac- 
teristics, not of mere varieties, but 
of originally distinct species. The 
permanence of certain types in the 
midst of the most opposite in- 
fluences, especially of climate, ap- 
peared to favour this view, not- 
withstanding the shortness of the 
time to which the historical evi- 
dence applied: but in my opinion 
more powerful reasons lend their 
weight to the other side of the 
question, and corroborate the unity 
of the human race. I refer to the 


4. 


Miss Otté’s Translation. 


“ The general picture of nature 
which I have endeavoured to deli- 
neate, would be incomplete, if I 
did not venture to trace a few of 
the most marked features of the 
human race, considered with refer- 
ence to physical gradations—to the 
geographical distribution of con- 
temporaneous types—to the influ- 
ence exercised upon man by the 
forces of nature, and the reciprocal, 
although weaker, action which he 
in his turn exercises on these na- 
tural forces. Dependent, although 
in a lesser degree than plants and 
animals, on the soil, and on the 
meteorological processes of the 
atmosphere with which he is sur- 
rounded—escaping more readily 
from the control of natural forces, 
by activity of mind and the advance 
of intellectual cultivation, no less 
than by his wonderful capacity of 
adapting himself to all climates— 
man everywhere becomes most 
essentially associated with terres- 
trial life. It is by these relations 
that the obscure and much con- 
tested problem of the possibility of 
one common descent, enters into 
the sphere embraced by a general 
physical cosmography. The inves- 
tigation of this problem will impart 
a nobler and, if I may so express 
myself, more purely human interest 
to the closing pages of this section 
of my work, 

“ The vast domain of language, 
in whose varied structure we see 
mysteriously reflected the destinies 
of nations, is most intimately asso- 
ciated with the affinity of races; 
and what even slight differences of 
races may effect, is strikingly mani- 
fested in the history of the Hel- 
lenic nations in the zenith of their 
intellectual cultivation. The most 
important questions of the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, are connected 
with the ideas of races, community 
of language, and adherence to one 
original direction of the intellectual 
and moral faculties. 

“ As long as attention was di- 
rected solely to the extremes in 
varieties of colour and of form, and 
to the vividness of the first impres- 
sion of the senses, the observer was 
naturally disposed to regard races 
rather as originally different species 
than as mere varieties. The per- 
manence of certain types in the 
midst of the most hostile influences, 
especially of climate, appeared to 
favour such a view, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of the interval of 
time from which the historical evi- 
dence was derived. In my opinion, 
however, more powerful reasons 
can be advanced in support of the 
theory of the unity of the human 
race, as, for instance, in the many 
intermediate gradations in the 
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die vielen Mittelstufen der Haut- 
farbe und des Schidelbaues, 
welche die raschen Fortschritte der 
Landerkenntniss uns in neueren 
Zeiten dargeboten haben, die Ana- 
logie der Abartung in anderen 
wilden und zahmen Thierclassen, 
die sicheren Erfahrungen, welche 
iiber die Grenzen fruchtbarer Bas- 
tarderzeugung haben gesammelt 
werden kénnen. Der grissere 
Theil der Contraste, die man 
ehemals hatte zu finden geglaubt, 
ist durch die fleissige Arbeit Tiede- 
mann’s tiber das Hirn der Reger 
und der Europaer, durch die ana- 
tomischen Untersuchungen Vro- 
lik’s und Weber's iiber die Gestalt 
des Beckens hinweggeraumt. Wenn 
man die dunkelfarbigen afrikani- 
schen Nationen, iiber die Prichard’s 
griindliches Werk so viel Licht 
verbreitet hat, in ihrer Allgemein- 
heit umfasst und sie dazu noch 
mit den Stammen des siidindischen 
und westaustralischen Archipels, 
mit den Papuas und Alfourous 
(Haraforen, Endamenen) verg- 
leicht, so sieht man deutlich, dass 
schwarze Hautfarbe, wolliges Haar 
und negerartige Gesichtsziige 
keineswegs immer mit einander 
verbunden sind. So lange den 
westlichen Vélkern nur ein kleiner 
Theil der Erde aufgeschlossen war, 
mussten einseitige Ansichten sich 
bilden. Sonnenhitze der Tropen- 
welt und schwarze Hautfarbe schie- 
nen unzertrennlich. ‘ Die Aethio- 
pen,’ sang der alte Tragiker Theo- 
dectes von Phaselis, ‘farbt der 
nahe Sonnengott in seinem Laufe 
mit des Russes finsterem Glanz ; 
die Sonnengluth krauselt ihnen 
dorrend das Haar.” Erst die Heer- 
ziige Alexanders, welche so viele 
Ideen der physischen Erdbeschrei- 
bung anregten, fachten den Streit 
iiber den unsicheren Einfluss der 
Klimate auf die Volksstimme an. 
‘Die Geschlechter der Thiere und 
Pflanzen,’ sagt einer der gréssten 
Anatomen unsres Zeitalters, J o- 
hannes Miiller, in seiner alles 
umfassenden Physiologie des 
Menschen, ‘verandern sich waih- 
rend ihrer Ausbreitung iiber die 
Oberflache der Erde innerhalb der 
den Arten und Gattungen vorge- 
schriebenen Grenzen. Sie pflanzen 
sich als Typen der Variation der 
Arten organisch fort. Aus dem 
Zusammenwirken —_verschiedener 
sowohl innerer als iiusserer, im 
einzelnen nicht nachweisbarer Be- 
dingungen sind die gegenwirtigen 
Racen der Thiere hervorgegangen, 
von welchen sich die auffallendsten 
Abarten bei denen sinden, die der 
ausgedehntesten Verbreitung auf 
der Erde fahig sind. Die Men- 
schenracen sind Formen einer 
einzigen Art, welche sich frucht- 
bar paaren und durch Zeugung 
fortpflanzen; sie sind nicht Arten 
eines Genus: waren sie das letz- 
tere, so wiirden ihre Bastarde unter 
sich unfruchtbar sein. Ob die 
gegebenen Menschenracen von 
mehreren oder Einem Urmenschen 
abstammen, kann nicht aus der 
Erfahrung ermittelt werden.’ ” 


colour of skin, and grades in form 
of skull, which the rapid spread of 
geographical knowledge in recent 
times has made known to us; the 
analogy of variety in other wild 
and domesticated classes of animals, 
and the sure experience which has 
been collected in regard to the 
limits of fruitful hybrids of diffe- 
rent kinds. The greater number 
of the contrasts which in former 
times were believed to have been 
discovered, have been disposed of 
by the industrious work of Tiede- 
mann, ‘ On the Brain of the Negro 
and the European,’ and by the 
anatomical inquiries of Vrolik and 
of Weber, ‘On the Form of the 
Pelvis.’ If we embrace the dark- 
skinned African nations, on which 
Prichard’s admirable work has 
thrown so much light, in their 
universality, and compare them 
with the races of the South Indian 
and West Australian Archipelagos, 
with the Papuas and Alfourous 
(Haraforans, Endamenans), we 
see clearly that black colour of the 
skin, woolly hair, and negro-like 
features are by no means always 
conjoined. So long as but a small 
portion of the world was open to 
the western nations, they neces- 
sarily came to narrow or one-sided 
conclusions. Heat of sun in the 
tropical world, and dark colour of 
skin, seemed inseparable. ‘ The 
Ethiopians, sings the old trage- 
dian, Theodectes of Phaselis, ‘ are 
dyed by the near sun-god in his 
course, with a dark and sooty 
lustre; the sun’s heat crisps and 
dries up their hair. The expe- 
ditions of Alexander, which were 
so influential in exciting ideas of 
the physical cosmography, first 
fanned the dispute on the uncer- 
tain influence of climate upon 
races of men. 

“¢The races of animals and 
plants,’ says one of the greatest 
anatomists of the age, Joannes 
Miiller, in his very comprehensive 
‘ Physiology of Man,’ ‘ undergo 
changes during their spread over 
the surface of the earth, within the 
limits prescribed to species and 
genera. But they are propagated 
organically as types of varieties of 
species. From the co-operation 
of different, as well internal as ex- 
ternal conditions, not to be speci- 
fied in individual instances, have 
the present races of animals pro- 
ceeded, the most remarkable va- 
rieties of which are met with 
amongst those that are capable of 
the widest distribution over the 
face of the earth. All the races of 
men are forms of a single species, 
which are capable of fruitful union 
and of propagation; they are not 
different species of one genus; 
were they so, their mixed progeny 
would prove unfruitful. Whether 
the various races of men are de- 
scended from several or from a 
single primitive man, cannot be 
decided from experience.’ ” 


many intermediate gradations of 
the tint of the skin and the form 
of the skull, which have been 
made known to us by the rapid 
progress of geographical science 
in modern times; to the analogies 
derived from the history of va- 
rieties in animals, both domes- 
ticated and wild; and to the posi- 
tive observations collected respect- 
ing the limits of fecundity in 
hybrids. The greater part of the 
supposed contrasts to which so 
much weight was formerly assigned, 
have disappeared before the labo- 
rious investigations of Tiedemann 
on the brain of Negroes and of 
Europeans, and the anatomical 
researches of Vrolik and Weber on 
the form of the pelvis. When we 
take a general view of the dark- 
coloured African nations, on which 
the work of Prichard has thrown 
so much light, and when we com- 
pare them with the natives of the 
Australasian Islands, and with the 
Papuas and Alfourous (Harafores, 
Endamenes), we see that a black 
tint of skin, woolly hair, and negro 
features, are by no means in- 
variably associated. So long as the 
western nations were acquainted 
with only a small part of the earth’s 
surface, partial views almost neces- 
sarily prevailed ; tropical heat and 
a black colour of the skin appeared 
inseparable. ‘The Ethiopians,’ 
said the ancient tragic poet Theo- 
dectes of Phaselis, ‘by the near 
approach of the Sun-god in his 
course, have their bodies coloured 
with a dark sooty lustre, and their 
hair curled and crisped by his 
parching rays.’ The campaigns of 
Alexander, in which so many sub- 
jects connected with physical geo- 
graphy were originally brought into 
notice, occasioned the first discus- 
sion on the problematical influence 
of climate on nations and races. 
‘Families of plants and animals,’ 
says one of the greatest anatomists 
of our age, Johannes Miiller, in 
his comprehensive work entitled 
Physiologie des Menschen, ‘in the 
course of their distribution over 
the surface of the earth, undergo 
modifications within limits pre- 
scribed to genera and species, 
which modifications are afterwards 
perpetuated organically in their 
descendants, forming types of va- 
rieties of the same species: the 
present races of animals have been 
produced by a concurrence of 
causes and conditions, internal as 
well as external, which it is im- 
possible to follow in detail; but 
the most striking varieties are 
found in those families which are 
susceptible of the widest geogra- 
phical extension. The different 
races of mankind are forms or 
varieties of a single species: their 
unions are fruitful, and the de- 
scendants from them are so like- 
wise; whereas if the races were 
distinct species of a genus, the 
descendants of mixed breed would 
be unfruitful: but whether the 
existing races of men are descended 
from one or from several primitive 
men is aquestion not determinable 
by experience.’” 


colour of the skin and in the form 
of the skull, which have been made 
known to us in recent times by the 
rapid progress of geographical 
knowledge—the analogies pre- 
sented by the varieties in the spe- 
cies of many wild and domesti- 
cated animals—and the more cor- 
rect observations collected regard- 
ing the limits of fecundity in 
hybrids. The greater number of 
the contrasts which were formerly 
supposed to exist, have disappeared 
before the laborious researches of 
Tiedemann, on the brain of Negroes 
and of Europeans, and the anato- 
mical investigations of Vrolik and 
Weber, on the form of the pelvis. 
On comparing the dark-coloured 
African nations, on whose physical 
history the admirable work of 
Prichard has thrown so much light, 
with the races inhabiting the islands 
of the South-Indian and West- 
Australian archipelago, and with 
the Papnas and Alfourous (Haro- 
foras, Endamenes), we see that a 
black skin, woolly hair, and a 
negro-like cast of countenance are 
not necessarily connected together. 
So long as only a small portion of 
the earth was known to the Western 
nations, partial views necessarily 
predominated, and tropical heat and 
a black skin consequently appeared 
inseparable. ‘ The Ethiopians, 
said the ancient tragic poet, Theo- 
dectes of Phaselis, ‘ are coloured 
by the near Sun-god in his course, 
with a sooty lustre, and their hair 
is dried and crisped with the heat 
of his rays.’ The campaigns of 
Alexander, which gave rise to so 
many new ideas regarding physical 
geography, likewise first excited a 
discussion on the problematical in- 
fluence of climate on races. ‘ Fami- 
lies of animals and plants,’ writes 
one of the greatest anatomists of 
the day, Johannes Miiller, in his 
noble and comprehensive work, 
Physiologie des Menschen, ‘ under- 
go, within certain limitations pecu- 
liar to the different races and 
species, various modifications in 
their distribution over the surface 
of the earth, propagating these 
variations as organic types of spe- 
cies. The present races of animals 
have been produced by the com- 
bined action of many different in- 
ternal as well as external condi- 
tions, the nature of which cannot 
in all cases be defined, the most 
striking varieties being found in 
those families which are capable of 
the greatest distribution over the 
surface of the earth. The different 
races of mankind are forms of one 
sole species, by the union of two of 
whose members descendants are 
propagated. They are not different 
species of a genus, since in that 
case their hybrid descendants would 
remain unfruitful. But whether 
the human races have descended 
from several primitive races of men, 
or from one alone, is a question 
that cannot be determined from 
experience.” 
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Translation as nearly Literal as the Literary Gazette 
can render it. 


The universal picture of nature which I am 
attempting to sketch, would remain imperfect, if I 


had not the courage to depict, with a few touches,” 


Man in his physical gradations—in the geographical 
distribution of his contemporaneous types—in the 
influence which has been exercised upon him by ter- 
restrial forces, (Kraften der Erde,) and which he has 
in turn, though less markedly, exerted on them. 
Dependant, though in a less degree than plants and 
animals, on the soil and on the meteorological condi- 
tions of the surrounding atmosphere, (Luft-Kreises, )* 
and more readily evading the control of natural in- 
fluences (Natur-Gewalten) by his mental activity and 
gradually ascending intelligence, as well as by a mar- 
vellous flexibility of organisation that adapts itself to 
every climate, Man is intimately bound up with all 
the life that animates the globe. Hence, it is owing 
to these relations that the obscure and much-disputed 
question of the possibility of a common origin enters 
into the sphere of ideas embraced in a physical 
description of the earth. The examination of this 
question will impart to the conclusion of my work a 
nobler and purely human interest, if I may so express 
myself. The immense domain of languages, in whose 
varied structure the destinies of nations are mys- 
teriously reflected, is most closely allied to the ques- 
tion of affinity of race; and what even petty diver- 
sities of race can produce, is to be learned from the 
people of Greece when at the height of intellectual 
culture. The most important questions of civiliza- 
tion are connected with the descent of races, com- 
munity of language, and the capability of adhering 
(Unwandelbarkeit) to an original direction of mind 
and disposition. 

So long as attention was exclusively directed to 
extremes in colour and structure, and men gave 
themselves up to the vividness of the first impressions 
of the senses, it was natural that Races should be 
regarded not as mere Varieties, but as originally dis- 
tinct species. The stability of certain forms, though 
exposed to the most hostile operation of external in- 
fluences, especially of climate, appeared to favour 
such a supposition, notwithstanding the shortness of 
the period, since trust-worthy information has been 
received, (over which historic information extends, ) 
fove denen historische Runde gu uns gelangt ist.] 

ut in my opinion the theory of the unity of the 
human race is more strongly corroborated by the 
many intermediate gradations of the complexion and 
the structure of the skull, which the rapid progress of 
geographical science has presented to us in modern 
times, by the analogies exhibited in the varieties of 
other animals, wild and domesticated, and by the 
trustworthy (sicheren) observations that have been 
collected regarding the limits of fecundity in hybrids. 
The greater portion of the contrasts, which people 
formerly thought they had discovered, have disap- 
peared before Tiedemann’s laborious investigations on 
the brain of Negroes and Europeans, and the anatom: 
ical researches of Vrolik and Weber on the struc- 
ture of the pelvis. On taking a general view of the 
dark coloured African nations, upon which Prichard’s 
profound work (griindliches) has thrown so much. 
light, and on comparing them with the natives of the 
South Indian and West Australian Archipelago, with 
the Papuas and Alfourozs, it will be distinctly per- 
ceived that a swarthy complexion, woolly hair, and 
Negro features, are by no means invariably associated. 
So long as only a small portion of the globe was 
known to the Western nations, partial views neces- 
sarily prevailed. The heat of the tropics and a 
swarthy complexion appeared inseparable. ‘“ The 
Ethiopians,” said the old tragic poet Theodectes of 
Phaselis, “‘ are coloured by the sun-god in his course 
with a sooty lustre—their hair is curled by his 
parching rays.” The campaigns of Alexander, which 
called into life so many ideas upon physical geo- 
gtaphy, first gave rise to a discussion on the proble- 





* The German compound beautifully giving the full force 
of our Greco-Anglian term, “ atmosphere ;” Luft, aruos, 
air; Kreis, eparpa, circle. 








matical influence of climate upon Man. “ Families 
of plants and animals,” says one of the greatest 
anatomists of our times, John Miller, in his compre- 
hensive work entitled Physiologie des Menschen, 
“in the course of their distribution over the earth’s 
surface, undergo modifications within the limits pre- 
scribed to different genera and species. As types of 
these varieties, they continue to propagate themselves 
organically. The combined action of various condi- 
tions, both internal and external, which cannot be 
traced in detail, has led to the production of the pre- 
sent races of animals, of which the most striking 
varieties are to be found among those which are sus- 
ceptible of the widest distribution over the earth. 
The races of mankind are different forms of one 
single species. Their unions are fruitful. They are 
not species of a genus. If they were so, their hybrid 
posterity would be unfruitful. Whether the different 
races of men are descended from one or more primi- 
tive men, is a point that cannot be ascertained from 
experience. 


Having thus fully laid the case before the world, 
we will not prolong the statement by entering upon 
the details in these various versions, but ask readers 
to satisfy themselves with the first two periods alone. 
It must, we think, strike every one that Miss Otté’s 
translation could hardly have been made had not 
Mr. Bailliére’s* and Mrs. Sabine’s preceded it. The 
construction of the sentences is far too close to have 
been made from the inverted order of the German, 
and the earlier translation or translations must have 
been lying before the writer of the last. There seems 
to be merely a change of words, and the sense is 

ionally d ged by seeking for synonymes. 
For example, the powerful noun “ Mens,” in the first 
column, is marred by being made “ human race;” 
and “terrestrial forces,” Kriften der Orde, is the 
true phrase, not “ forces of nature,” which leads also 
to the pleonasm which ends the period “on these 
natural forces.” In the second period, Mr. Bohn has 
the advantage of “influences” over “forces” in 
Natur-Gewalten: and so we might go through both 
the translations in both the two volumes. 

Again: agreeing that the blunders Mr. Bohn has 
“shown up” in the fifth and sixth pages of his re- 
joinder are curiosities of literature, and strangely 
fallen into by one who could execute, altogether, such 
a translation as Mrs. Sabine has produced, we think 
their discovery is the lynx-eyed perfection of com- 
petition. Generally speaking, it seems to us that 
where Mrs. Sabine deviates from the original, it is 
for the sake of getting a more purely English idiom. 
That Miss Otté might avoid the mistakes, having the 
advantage of the exemplars before her, is something, 
and the same cause has, perhaps, led to fauits (such 
as we have marked) as well as corrections, M. Von 
Humboldt has, on the whole, little cause to be dis- 
satisfied with his appearance in the language of 
England. 

With respect to the omissions, we do not attach 
much importance to them. The long one of a page 
and so many lines is a quotation from Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt, and not the writing of his brother Alexr- 
ander, the author of Cosmos. Of its suppression, as 
well as the correction touching the Sunday magneti¢ 
observations, the author approved, and:he has sanc- 
tioned in the same manner Mrs. Sabine’s entire per- 
formance. Mr. Bohn is also assured that he has ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with Miss Otté’s work. Thus 
the glimpse of Materialism which the latter and Mr. 
Bailliére (who also gives the suppressed passages) 
have preserved seems to have no difference. 

But we have now to close our somewhat laborious 
and not very inviting task. For many years the 
Literary Gazette has been the true friend of the 
Publishers of Britain, and with truth and jnstice, 
assuaged by candour and temperance, has upheld 
their interests against all invaders. Without such a 
sheet to appeal to for fair play, they would be liable 
to be more sorely bullied than they often are; but 








* We must leave it to aur readers to compare this version. 
—Ep. L.G. 





though we hold this check, we never were nor ever 
will be partial cliquists or interested partizans, and 
the present exposition is but an exemplification of 
our immovable principles. Without acerbity or ill- 
nature, but also without undue favour or affection, it 
has for many years been and is our earnest endeavour 
to trim the balance with even hands, for the pro- 
motion of our National Literature and the benefit of 
Authors and Booksellers, having at the same time 
proper regard for the character of our Journal and 
the approbation and confidence of the Public, with- 
out deserving which every effort must be vain and 
useless. 











HIGHLAND SPORTING. 


A Tour in Sutherlandshire, dc, By C. St.John, Esq. 
2 vols. Murray. 
THE above “ &c.” includes extracts from the field- 
books of a Sportsman and Naturalist, full of interest- 
ing anecdote and information, and also some very 
nice woodcuts, which illustrate the most striking 
objects of scenery and occurrences described in these 
volumes. The Your in Sutherlandshire occupies 
165 pages of the first; and is followed by the extracts, 
which treat of a multitude of matters connected with 
hunting, shooting, fishing, the habits of animals, 
remarkable examples of instinct, et quibusdam aliis. 

Readers who delight in this sort of writing cannot 
have forgotten the lively and attractive character of 
the author’s preceding work, on The Wild Sports and 
Natural History of the Highlands. It was, and is, 
deservedly popular, and the present publication is so 
much of a piece with it, that it may be considered a 
pleasant enlargement and sequel. 

In company with a friend, who had sojourned in 
Switzerland, Mr. Dunbar, an able naturalist and in- 
dispensable interpreter between the Erse and English 
in this wild and remote district, and Leo, a capital 
retriever, (a species of dog of immense value in 
Highland sporting,) Mr. St. John left Bonar on the 
14th of May, with a sort of canoe hung on wheels as 
a carriage for land-travelling, and readily to be taken 
off and launched as a boat for the water. 

Thus companioned and prepared, the party traversed 
the county; fished here, and shot there; collected 
eggs and specimens of natural history; sketched 
landscapes, suffered adventures, and enjoyed all the 
pleasures which belong to such an excursion, wherein 
a few privations, fatigues, and hardships, give a zest, 
only conceivable by those who have tasted, to every 
step that is taken in pursuits which inform the mind, 
excite the imagination, and fill the physical frame 
with health and elasticity. A cockney who has been 
on the hills for a week, begins to walk with the 
stately stride of a Highlander. From the character 
of the natives, by the bye, we are sorry to see our 
author detract in rather a humiliating manner. He 
says :— 

“The glen through which the river Hope runs is 
very beautifully shut in by its wooded banks; and 
the grey mountains offering a new point of interest at 
every turn of the road, give never ceasing pleasure 
and excitement. Here we continnally saw eagles and 
other rare birds. A shepherd told us that the lambs 
were killed every day by eagles; but he seemed to 
know little, and to care less, about the breeding-place 
of the birds. It is nearly impossible to get a direct 
or truthlike answer from many*of the Highlanders ; 
for though intelligent enough, they seem to have & 
kind of suspicicus dislike to giving information. 

“ One thing particularly struck me in this part of 
the country. Depending on the Duke of Sutherland's 
well known kindness and liberality, the lower class 
of inhabitants take but little trouble towards earning 
their own livelihood. At whatever hour of the day 
you go into a cottage, you find the whole family idling 
at home over the peat-fire. The husband appears 
never to employ himself in any way beyond smoking, 
taking snuff, or chewing tobacco; the women doing 
the same, or at the utmost watching the boiling of 
pot of potatoes; while the children are nine times 
out of ten crawling listlessly about or playing with 
the ashes of the fire. 
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“The Duke, having tried every plan that philan- 
thropy and reason could suggest, has now succeeded 
in opening their eyes to the advantage of emigrating, 
and at a great expense sends numbers yearly to 
Canada, where these very people, who at home, in 
spite of every effort and encouragement, drag on a 
life useless to themselves and burthensome to others, 
when once séttled in their new country, put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and rapidly become most in- 
dependent and comfortable; and instead of seeing 
their children grow up in the midst of self-imposed 
squalid misery, they see them become daily more 
prosperous and thriving. Certainly, in this rocky and 
sterile part of the country, it is difficult for a cottager 
to advance himself, The soil is not adapted fora 
numerous population; there is nothing to feed man- 
kind on: all or the greatest part of the necessary grain 
must be imported from the low land; and the low- 
land farmers, finding a better price and better cus- 
tomers elsewhere, naturally send their produce to the 
best market. ‘This mountainous country is only fit 
for sheep, and sheep-farming is by far the best use to 
put it to. The bays are certainly full of fish; but it 
seems nearly impossible to make good fishermen of 
hill-men, often as it has been tried. The north-west 
Highlanders, having found out from their friends the 
great advantages derived from emigration, are now 
anxious to take advantage of the Duke's liberal system 
of sending them out.” 

Readers may recollect the fuss me on this 
subject, and against Mr. Loch; but Mr. St. Jobn 
throughout speaks most highly of the landlord good- 
ness of the Duke of Sutherland. And yet there is 
something sad about wholesale emigration : 

“Having called on Mr, M‘Ivor, the manager of 
this part of Sutherland, that gentleman offered me his 
boat and other facilities to enable me to go to see the 
island of Handa, which is situated some four miles 
from Scowrie, and is famous as the breeding-place of 
an immense number of sea-fowl. After an hour's 
easy row and sail over the beautiful bay of Scowrie, 
and skirting a range of most rugged rocks, we ap 
proached the island. On the south side, where we 
landed, it has the appearance of a fine green slope, 
with only a range of low rocks immediately adjoining, 
and reaching in long points into the sea. About 
these rocks we saw thousands of sea-gulls and cor- 
morants, and on the point that projected farthest into 
the water sat a large white cat, looking wistfully 
towards the main land. As all the inhabitants had 
left the island early in the spring for America, this 
cat had probably remained behind, and had made her 
living as she best might out of small birds, dead fish, 
&c. I could not help being struck with the attitude 
of the poor creature as she sat there looking at the 
sea, and having as disconsolate an air as any deserted 
damsel, ‘She is wanting the ferry,’ was the quaint 
and not incorrect suggestion of one of our boatmen. 
Having run our boat into a small sandy creek, we 
landed. Here, as everywhere round the coast, is a 
fishing station of Mr. Hogarth’s, if a hut, the summer 
residence of two forlorn fishermen, can be called a 
fishing station. We borrowed another coil of ropes 
from these men, and proceeded to the northern side 
of the island, where the perpendicular rocks form the 
breeding-places of the sea-fowl. The distance across 
the island I should reckon at nearly two miles, and it 
is a continued slope of green pasture. I passed 
several huts, the former inhabitants of which had all 
left the place a few weeks before ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of the time, the turf walls were 
already tenanted and completely honeycombed by 
countless starlings, who seemed not the least shy, 
but on the contrary kept their ground, and chattered 
away as if they looked on me as an intruder on what 
they had already established their right to. 

“Leaving them in undisturbed possession, I con- 
tinued my way on to the north side, and in due time 
arrived on the summit of the cliffs which stretch the 
whole length of the island; and there was a sight 
which would alone repay many a weary mile of travel. 
Every crevice and every ledge of the rock was lite- 
rally full of guillemots and razor-bills, while hun- 
dreds of puffins came out of their holes under the 








stones near the summit of the cliffs to examine and 
wonder at us. The guillemots stood in long lines 
along the shelves of the rocks, frequently within a 
few feet of the top whence we were looking at them. 
With a kind of foolish expression these birds looked 
at us, but did not take the trouble to move. The 
razor-bills, though equally tame, seemed more ready 
to take flight, if we had been inclined to assail them. 
When I fired off my gun, not at, but over, the birds, 
the guillemots only ducked their heads, and then 
looked up at us; whereas most of the razor- bills took 
a short flight out to sea, but quickly returned again 
to their perch on the rocks. 

“ Being provided with plenty of rope, two stout 
boatmen, and also a slender-looking lad, who had 
volunteered to accompany us, having the repute of a 
good cragsman, we lowered the latter over the top in 
order to procure afew eggs. I was amazed at the 
confidence and ease with which the lad made his way 
from shelf to shelf, and crevice to crevice of the pre- 
cipices. From habit and custom he seemed to be as 
much at his ease as if he had been on fair ferra firma. 


As for the birds, they would scarcely mcve, but just 4 


stepped out of reach, croaking at him with their 
peculiar note. 

“ Each bird has a single egg of a size so large as 
to appear quite disproportioned. The eggs are of all 
colours, and marked in a thousand fantastic manners, 
sometimes with large blotches of deep brown or black, 
sometimes speckled slightly all over, and others 
having exactly the appearance of being covered with 
Arabic characters. The prevailing groundwork of the 
eggs is greenish blue, but they vary in different shades 
from that colour to nearly white. The egg is placed 
on the bare rock, with no attempt at a nest; and it 
was very amusing to see the careful but awkward- 
looking manner in which the old bird on her return 
from the sea got astride, as it were, of her egg, 
spreading her wings over it, and croaking gently all 
the time. Occasionally an egg would get knocked 
off by some bird in taking flight from the rock, to the 
great indignation of its owner. 

“ Leaving Dunbar to collect his eggs, I strolled 
off alone along the summit of the cliffs, sitting down 
here and there to watch the different proceedings of 
the birds; and it was a most curious sight. On 
lying down to look over the most perpendicular parts, 
the constant and countless clouds of birds that were 
flying to and fro suggested the idea of a heavy snow- 
storm more than anything else, so crowded was their 
flight, and so high was the cliff. The guillemots 
seldom came to the top, but the razor-bills and 
puffins, particularly the latter, came fearlessly close to 
me. Indeed the puffins seemed to have the most 
entire confidence in my peaceable intentions, and 
frequently alighted so near me, that I might have 
knocked them down with a walking-stick. Sitting on 
a stone, they examined me most curiously, twisting 
their oddly-shaped heads to the right and left, as if 
to be sure of my identity. In some parts of the 
rocks there were great collections of kittiwakes’ nests. 
These birds, unlike the guillemots, &c., construct a 
good-sized receptacle of weeds and grass for their 
eggs. In the midst of all this confusion and Babel 
of birds a pair of peregrine falcons had their nests, 
and on my approach they dashed about amongst the 
other birds, uttering loud cries of alarm and anger. 
Towards the east end of the island was the nest of 
the white-tailed eagle. The old birds flew far away 
immediately, and I only occasionally saw them as 
they soared high in the air. The nest was so com- 
pletely under a shelf of rock that nothing but the 
ends of the outer sticks could be seen. I had not 
time to make any decided trial to get at it, as I had 
promised to be with Mr. M‘Ivor at six o'clock; and 
my intention of visiting the place the next day was 
frustrated. 

“ The rocks are curiously indented by the sea; in 
one place the waves have cut a kind of deep crevice 
the whole height of the cliffs, for a good distance into 
the island, through the narrow entrance of which the 
swell was roaring with a noise like thunder. At 
another part there is an island, or stack, as itis called, 
within a stone’s throw of the main land, but quite 








isolated. lt is in the shape of a sugar-loaf, with a 
flat summit of perhaps twenty yards across. The top 
was covered with green herbage, and swarmed with 
birds of different kinds. Amongst them were great 
numbers of black-backed sea-gulls, both the greater 
and the lesser. 

“Jn the quieter parts of the cliffs were rock- 
pigeons and cormorants; neither of these birds 
seemed inclined to associate much with the crowd of 
sea-fowl which filled the greatest part of the rocks. 
Their stench alone might drive away so delicate a bird 
as a rock-pigeon, and bad as this was now, by the 
time they had hatched and reared their young it must 
be much worse. 

“ The rest of the party having joined me, and the 
time running short, I left the island in order to fulfil 
my promise of partaking of Mr. M‘Ivor’s hospitality 
at six o'clock; and I must say that after living so 
many days at small inns where 1 could, and how I 
could, an evening spent in the agreeable society of 
Mr, M‘Ivor and the ladies at his house was a treat, as 
I had begun to feel like an uncivilized being. 

“On leaving the island we again saw the white cat 
seated on the same point of rock, and still looking 
anxiously towards the main land. 

“ Limited in size as the island of Handa is, it 
seems to contain a fine range of rich herbage, with a 
gentle slope to the south, and to be capable of feeding 
a considerable number of sheep or cattle. J was told, 
however, that much loss is sustained from the animals 
falling over the rocks, when they are inevitably dashed 
to pieces,” 

We have copied the whole of this picturesque 
sketch, and fancy that our readers, from its various 
features, will be at no loss to form the favonrable 
idea we would inculcate of Mr. St. John’s volumes. 
We must, however, in justice to his labours, select 
a few other, though shorter examples. On Loch 
Urigil— 

“ We first made for a small island covered with the 
brightest green foliage that I ever saw, which, how- 
ever, turned out to be nothing but the wild leek. 
The nature of the plant was most unpleasantly forced 
upon my observation by the very strong scent the 
leaves produced when trodden upon. 

“There were three of these beautiful birds (the 
black-throated diver) on the loch, but no eggs. On 
some of the other islands were a number of wild 
geese, (Anser ferus,) the original kind from which 
our common domestic goose is derived, They had 
two or three nests on one island, but we found no 
eggs. Their nests were large and quite exposed ; 
consisting of a large mass of down, kept together by 
coarse grass and herbage. The old birds, when dis- 
turbed, flew off the island, some of them alighting on 
the loch, and others on the short green grass about 
the edge of the water, where they commenced grazing 
after the manner of tame geese. Having procured 
one or two specimens of the black-throated diver, I 
landed, and sat down to enjoy the niagnificent scenery 
and all its accompaniments. The peewit, redshank, 
curlew, and golden plover, kept up a constant warfare 
of clamour against me for some time, till, finding that 
I did not molest them, they gradually returned to 
their domestic occupations, All these birds had pro- 
bably eggs near the spot. After a short time they 
ran and walked about fearlessly, quite regardless of 
my being so near them; while the lively and restless 
little dunlin ran almost over my feet without fear, as 
I sat near the edge of the loch, * * * 

“T had left a line with several hooks baited with 
small trout in the lake near the inn, and on returning 
found a salmo ferox which weighed something above 
two pounds on it. While taking in the line, a monster 
trout ran at the fish already caught, and, notwith- 
standing its size, nearly swallowed it, leaving the 
marks of his teeth in the shape of deep cuts across 
the middle of the two-pound trout. I should like to 
have seen the fish at closer quarters who made an 
attack on such a goodly sized bait, as he must have 
been a perfect fresh-water shark. There can be no 
doubt that in some of these lakes, where the water is 
deep and the food plentiful, these trout must grow to 
asize not yet ascertained. None of these lakes have 
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ever been properly fished. A few days’ trolling can 
never be depended on as a proof of the size of the 
fish in them, more particularly as we all know that 
the larger a trout is, the less inclined is he to take 
any bait. I will leave it for others to judge of the 
size of a trout that could nearly swallow one of his 
own species weighing considerably above two pounds.” 

It does not follow that the assailant should be of 
so large a size; for a trout of four pounds will try to 
swallow a trout of two. Their voracity is boundless. 
We have known a fish of a pound weight rise at a fly, 
and when pricked by the hook, disgorge one half its 
own size, tail foremost, and entire, which it must 
have been in the act of digesting probably during 
only two or three hours. 

The party waged rather a cruel war against the 
ospreys, which frequent a portion of the county suited 
to their habits; and what with shooting the old birds, 
and robbing their nests of eggs and young, the 
account absolutely excites our compassion, as Sir 
James Brooke's killing the Bornese wild man of the 
woods. But we must reserve this work of very various 
interest for sequent numbers. 





STATISTICS OF POETRY. 


[WE noticed in our last No., that in the poetical volumes 
to which we should apply ourselves, in order to get rid of the 
reproach of negligence towards that class of publication, 
there were some most undeserving of neglect. This week 
(discussing a moderate portion, in addition to our last mighty 
mass, of only seven books, giving us, on the average, 28,000 
lines to read and digest) we have in the front a production 
of the first class, which has had our honest criticism. But 
if we have found faults, some based on our own ideal, and 
some merely of verbal slightness, it will not, we trust, be 
interpreted to import a mean opinion of the poet, who 
through a long and persevering course has asserted the in- 
tegrity of his worship at the shrine of Apollo, in a manner 
to win the approbation of the thoughtful minority more 
readily than of the “ multitude.”] 

Revelations of Life; and other Poems. By J. 

Edmund Reade. Parker, pp. 184 
No more genuine worshipper of poetry than our 
author ever panted after the bay; nor unsuccessfully. 
His sunny “ Italy,” and ‘“ Continental Impressions,” 
not to mention his dramatic and other publications, 
have stamped him with no mean name among the 
literary aspirants of our time. To his earlier pre- 
ceding productions the Literary Gazette paid due 
honours; and in our opinion there was a failure in 
taste or duty in the comparative neglect of similar 
testimonies from the “ Organs of Public Opinion.” 
That he has displayed as much genius in his present 
work we may allow; though it is of a kind not so 
likely to win our warmest approbation. In fact, we 
dislike the school to which it belongs, and think that 
Mr. Reade is far superior to it in his own didactic, 
descriptive, and human tone. We will not go into 
argument to defend our (almost) antipathy to poetical 
abstractions. From the number of respectable per- 
sons we hear admiring, or at any rate praising them, 
we have aright to suspect our own want of judg- 
ment, thongh not of feeling, for they do not appeal 
to the feelings. And perhaps it is their treatment by 
the indifferent poetasters that has augmented our 
revolt. But true it is, and of verity, that whenever 
we fall upon pages full of the ineffable, the sugges- 
tive, the material, the inward soul, the esthetic, the 
infinite, the revealments, the presences, &c. &c., we 
can hardly fix our attention to them sufficiently to 
comprehend what they are aiming at; as for under- 
standing many of them we defy Euclid. 

Now Mr. Reade possesses powers so different, and 
so much higher than these, that (simply for our- 
selves) we regret that he has bent his muse so much 
to this sort of metaphysical dreaminess and German 
verbiage. Only observe— 

“I stretched my hands forth to air’s wilderness, 

To starry trunks that branched the Infinite.” 

Or the mysticism of the following invocation to the 
‘Sun— 

“ O everlasting Licut! while I addressed 

- Another, thou didst mingle with my prayer : 

Ethereal Stream! in-rolling the broad Day, 
River-like, while I spake. Ingenerate Essence! 
First, holiest, purest ; oh, how vain are words 

To unfold thee, Thou, in whom as God absorbed, 





All thought is lost ; fount, or I call thee, life 
Of Godhead vibrating upon the air. 
Pervading Spirit! filling earth and heaven, 
And emanating through infinity : 

All space, all worlds, all time, exist in thee, 
And death the shadow of thy presence is: 
The harmonies of motion and repose. 


“ Fountain of Joy ! that overflows thine urn, 
Wakening to motive being life that else 
Were chaos; or create, or uncreate, 

Save by thy presence.” 


How much of the School to which we have re- 
ferred are in these lines; and yet the true poet breaks 
through the trammels, and is fine in spite of them. 


“Thou dost robe the Earth 
With hues as with a vesture, covering her 
Upheaving through starred space; her rising breath 
Embodied is by thee in cloudy shapes ; 
While thou dost call into existence all 
The infinite of the great and beautiful 
That magnifies this glorious Universe! 


* O mightiest and most silent of the forms 
Of Deity! doth not the Ineffable 
Exist in thee, comate, self-pulsing Being ! 
Ebbing and flowing from depths infinite >” 


If we were to word it, we think we could show an 
equal number of the thoughts spoiled and exalted by 
the language of these two quotations ; and we lament 
the more that Mr. Reade should have allowed him- 
self to be caught by the jargon of the esthetics. 
When himself, and more humanly passionate and 
natural, how he leaves the trashy behind— 


“ Oh, little do the cold world apprehend 
The anticipation, fear, and conscious doubt 
Of youthful aspiration! feverish yearning 
For fame, whose aching want is happiness. 
The waxen wings still melting in the flight : 
The fall, the breath of life and hope forgone ; 
Impulsive power create from fever’s strength, 
Effort, relapse, prostration, and despair. 
Baffled, I thought of those who lived and died 
Unheard: I felt a pulse of their great hearts, 
Their ardent life and aspirations mine ; 
The foil, the Antzean bound from overthrow : 
The irrepressible impulse from within : 
The healthful knowledge disciplined by love, 
The master effort, and the glorious triumph.” 


This is from the mouth of the “ Enthusiast ;” But 
his own strong and real aspirations are no less ho- 
nest, candid, and touching as an appeal. 


“ With fervid faith, 
Life rooted, whose glad blossoming is death, 
Songs not unworthy at thy feet I laid, 
Prophetic Seer! their inspirations thine: 
Do thou accord to me the crown delayed, 
But never yet withheld from bards who felt 
Thy triad-Spirit in their beings dwelt ; 
Who strung their harps with human passions, thrown 
From the world’s pulses throbbing in their own ! 
A niche within the temple thou hast filled 
I claim ; to dwell with Spirits who in thy shrine 
In deathless resurrection sit : to be 
Portion of immortality instilled, 
Earth-born, which, watchful, [ have drawn from Thee !”* 


Or in nature, how sweet is the following sketch 
of a rural garden— 


“ And there the beautiful of Nature flourished, 
The ever-loved, the ever-joyous flowers, 
Whose blossomings are laughter : there, the rose 
Languidly her dew-dripping cheek declined ; 
Her name a blessing, sanctified by love 
And child-remembrances ; the marigold, 
Opened her beauty, nun-like, to the Sun, 
O’erveiling when he sets, to be looked on 
By no inferior eye. There, radiate, shone 
Through cloudiest green the star-like jessamine ; 
Irises drooping in the luxury 
Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half-closed ; 
The azalia leaned against the soft gray wall ; 
There paled the delicate anemoné, 
Turning away her sweet head from the wind; 
And there the humbler wall-flower shed a breath 
That realised Elysium.” 
And the next— 
* In time’s mid-day, life’s pilgrimage half done, 
Hopes qi hed, and passi lulled, we love the scene 
That harmonizes past with present life. 
The worn-out Mariner, home-fixed, though free 
To wander o’er broad fields, contracts his walk 
To the space trodden on the reeling deck. 








* We will not interrupt our text by dwelling on the word 
laid here. The same error occurs at page 14, and twice in 
page 61. Now surely this vulgar error ought not to be com- 
mitted by a classic writer, as if the verbs to lie and to lay 
were not different ; or in grammar, active and passive. Yet 
we find the, same solecism in many of our most popular 
authors,—Ep. L. G. 





We love to gather round us, ere we die, 
Memorials of childhood: they renew 
Remembered innocence, until the glow 
From memory caught, is feeling ; they instill 
Calm wisdom in us while beholding them.” 


Or the following, which we give at length as a pas- 
sage worthy of the author, and such as he ought to 
write, regardless of the ignis fatuus fires of the inward 
light people. 
“ We threaded the path traced 

By Bova’s flashing stream ; o’er heather banks 

In purple distance loomed in misty waves 

Dartmoor’s black heights, while opening from the brook 

Yawned Lustleigh Cleave, stern chasm! by earthquake 

rent 

Through the hill’s heart ; its severed flinty ribs 

Hurled opposite, the waters cleft between. 

The western Sun in-looking that wild gorge, 

Rested on Manaton’s far tower, and cast 

A stream of lustrous light through that gray cleave. 

Silence reigned there, as if great Nature felt 

The spectacle she loved, and feelingly 

Drank in that light shed from almighty Day. 

The fern, in beauty sleeping, sighed its joy ; 

The red ash glowed, the steeped furze bathed in gold ; 

Twilight shed rose-hues o’er stera brows it crowned; 

And the sharp granite spears shot far in heaven, 

Softened their iron cones. The plaintive note 

Of the ring-ousel fitfully arose ; 

All else was still and holy ! infinite life, 

Invisible, but felt, the beautiful 

Momently fading. The Cleave round us closed 

His darkening gates; we opened into light, 

Where the red sun o’er Manaton declined. 


“ We entered on a grassy area, 
Girdled and overshadowed by ash trees ; 
Cottages filled the intervening space, 
Circling the enclosure ; haven of repose 
To him who pilgrimaged amidst the hills. 
The heart with fond association blest 
The spot ; the staid trees bent o’er the green sward 
Gray mossy boughs like locks of watching age. 
No sound broke o’er that scene save happy voices 
Of children, stretched beside the trunks, that rose 
In notes of momentary grief or joy. 
The laugh, the tear forgot ere dried, the search 
For trifles lost when found, filled there the time 
We filled, by louder trifles now absorbed. 
We contemplated our reflected childhood ; 
The now, and then; each sand-grain by us hoarded, 
Wasted by them in prodigality. 
Each urged along life’s solemn task begun : 
They, mirroring their Orient ; we, earth-stained, 
Who vainly would our course arrest, ere merged - 
In the one Deep. 
** A moss-grown wall arose 
Between the Church-yard and the village green. 
We rested there ; those voices distance-softened, 
Sounded the echo of departed days, 
And spake of Nature’s great equality ; 
Suggestive harmonies that soothed us, there 
Quietly seated where the journeying 
Of Human Life with all its cares doth end. 
It was an Altar worthy of the Lord, 
That Church of gone-by centuries; the hues 
Of twilight mellowed o’er its gothic panes, 
Reflecting Martyrs’ forms in red relief. 
Beneath the eastern oriel on his tomb 
Reclined a mailéd Templar ; his glaived hands 
Prayer-folded, and knees crossed, showed he had won 
The Holy Land ere gathered there in peace. 
His bruiséd effigy, his warlike shield 
Broken, with its armorial pride effaced, 
pene from ~_ —_ tyes vanity of fame. 
ne giant yew shadowed the burying-ground ; 
Beside it silently we took our ake “i _ 
The holy hour, the place, and our own hearts, 
Inspired tranquillity.” 

To our hearts this is poetry, and Jike the Reade 
we leant on securely in other years. And although 
we have ventured to condemn a style we cannot 
relish, we desire to be understood as far from con- 
demning the genius which has failed to raise it in 
our esteem, There are many deep thoughts and 
superb passages in the Revelations of Life, notwith- 
standing its adherence to a class we cannot get up 
our steam to love. It is indeed generally so vague 
and vapourish an illumination of the noblest study 
of mankind, that we always feel as if in a twilight or 
mist, amid its foggy glimmerings; and even the 
brightness of Mr. Reade has failed to convert us to 
a belief in its being clear moonshine. Several of the 
minor poems are of the Wordsworthian genus: some 
new words are coined, or at least made verbs, from 
nouns, such as pedestalled, motioned, and a few 
other verbal faults might be instanced, upon which 
we the rather remark, because they really injure the 
beauty of charming passages, We conclude with 
& quotation to prove this, and to express our annoy- 
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ance that such trifles should mar such poetry, though 
ever so slightly, like a black speck or vein in the 
purest marble of an intellectual countenance. 
“ While spake 
The Pastor, we had rounded the ribbed hill, 
Where opening from beneath, a valley laid [lay] 
Embosomed among mountains ; fields of green, 
Trees crowning, and dividing brooks were there ; 
White cots peered through half-mantling foliage. 
There heaven-ward pointing, the grey Church arose 
Of Widdicombe on the Moor ; the hamlets brown 
Closed round it, like gray brows of age that watched 
The hearth-stone of their youth. 


“We stood beneath 
The granite Tor that overbrowed the vale ; 
A black cave, sunk in rocks, yawned entrance near ; 
Gray fragments hurled from thunder splitten peaks 
Laid [lay] wildly round the entrance, in whose depths 
Palpable darkness, lion-like, was buried. 
One beech-tree, lightning-scathed, beside it stood, 
That, dew-fed, on the crag died ere its spring, 
Like some fine nature blighted by the world.” 


Poetry, Past and Present. A Collection for Every 
Day Reading and Amusement. Mozeleys, pp. 
384 


A rar selection from many writers, and not the 
worse, at least as far as novelty goes, from many of 
them being little known. 

Dreams. By Owen Howell. : Mathews, pp. 104 
THE dreams are of a missionary, of the opium 
eater, and of another world. The versification is 
odd enough, but there is some imagination in the 
thoughts, though a little confused in arrangement 
and consecution. 


Lays for Patriots, By a Southern, Dublin. Old- 

ham, pp. 172 
“ Wuo are they,” shouts the dedication, “that con- 
sider themSelves entitled to the name of patriots— 
who imagine that there is burning in their breasts 
the holy flame of pure, manly, and undoubted pa- 
triotism ? 

“ Are the members of the ancient, balmy, ethical, 
loyal, national, moral force, Repeal Association, 
patriots? Are the Young Ireland vitriolic-acid mem- 
bers of the Irish, physical-force Confederation, pa- 
triots? Are the members of that Irish “ organised 
hypocrisy,” the skeleton ‘“ Protestant” (save the 
mark!) Repeal Assoviation, patriots? Are the pro- 
prietors, editors, writers, and correspondents of 
“ felon” newspapers—are even the bards who chaunt 
in glowing language what is called “ their country’s 
wrongs,” and the poetical mode of righting them— 
are these men patriots? Is Lord Clarendon, the 
representative of Lord John Russell and the Whigs, 
a patriot? Was Lord Heytesbury, the viceroy sent 
over here by Peel to put down Orangeism (!)—was 
he a patriot ? 

“Are our “political economists” of the Whately 
school—are the logicians who say that “ sectarian 
divisions and party displays” are the bane of the 
country—or the wiseacres who tell us that “ pigs, 
potatoes, and politics, are the curse of Ireland’— 
are our cattle-fatteners, and green-crop lecturers— 
our “ Soyer-soup” patronizers, and “ charity-ball” 
frequenters—are they deserving of the honoured name 
of patriots ? 

“No doubt they all imagine themselves to be so— 
philosophers and philanthropists of the first water— 
great men in their day and generation—unselfish, 
unrewarded, and irreproachable patriots ! 

“‘T do not believe that there is a true patriot amongst 
them. They are all, all quacking the country to 
death, and heaping up misery for themselves and 
families.” 

Like the rattlesnake, however, the writer says they 
must all be fascinated to read his lays; and here are 
bits of the fascinating spell of Irish song: no matter 
on what side, the fervour of the singer is sure to 
break out as in no other. 

We have now the antagonist principle to Romanism 
and Repeal. 

“THE REPEAL CALUMNY. 


“Tis false—we are not England’s slaves, 
We wear no galling chain— 
Ye are but hypocrites and knaves 


Go to the Vatican at Rome, 
Behold your tyrant there— 

His yoke is on your hearts and home, 
It is his chains you wear.” 

All the rest is Orange to the back bone, aud a good 
deal of cuteness and broad abuse, and some humour, 
in every page. It is worth reading, were it only to 
see how the party we hear least of, when it does 
go to Helicon, writes poetry like the other side. 
As Irish ballads have been so often quoted in the 
House of Commons this week, perhaps some honour- 
able member may move that this volume be laid on 
the table. 

The Belfry of Bruges, éc. By H.W. Longfellow. 

Clarke and Co., pp. 159 
A veERY cheap edition of the popular American 
author, 

Leonore. By G. Jannings. Hamilton, Adams, and 

Co., pp. 63 
In three cantos, is we fear a premature essay. It 
might be a young collegian's exercise with many cru- 
dities—too many for publication, 








EDUCATION. 

Handbook of Ancient Geography and History. By 
Wilhelm Pitz. Translated by the Rev. R. B. Paul, 
M.A. Edited by the Rev. T. K, Arnold, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 

THE original author, the translator, and the editor of 

this Handbook, appear to us to have done their duty 

towards it. Ancient, medieval, and modern history 
are encircled within its compass, and treated with 
accuracy and brevity, so as to form an excellent 

adjunct for general and classical studies. The divi- 

sions and subdivisions, both as regard chronology 

and geography, are very clearly and judiciously made; 
and the entire fund of information, so concisely com- 
municated, is most valuable and useful. 

The First Poetical Reading Book. By W. M‘Leod. 

The Second Reading Book. Idem. J.W. Parker. 

THE last, for infancy, is nicely constructed, with brave 

short syllabic words, and little poems to illustrate 

them, excite the mind, and exercise the memory. 

The first is a diversified selection of instructive mat- 

ter, with explanations and poetry also to win the, 

young attention, and teach the idea (“ delightful task,’ 
and more delightful by books than viva voce /) how 
to shoot. 








SUMMARY. 


Life in the Far West. By Lieutenant G. F, Ruxton. 
Blackwoods, 

Tuts fine fellow died in America at the beginning of 
last winter, at the early age of twenty-eight. He 
wrote Travels in Mexico, and the above volume was 
contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, where its 
spirit and naiveté made it observable even in that 
eminent periodical. Mr. Ruxton was imbued, beyond 
counteraction, with that strange, restless propensity 
which, once indulged, seems to grow with what it fed 
on—an irresistible desire to explore new countries, 
no matter for risk of climate, danger of barbarism, or 
trials and privations which must of necessity attend 
the attempt. He was thwarted in his effort to pene- 
trate into the interior of Africa, but he traversed 
many other regions, and—he died a martyr to his 
enthusiastic passion, A simple and affecting intro- 
duction sketches his course; and the “ Life ” itself is 
so well known to be “to the life,” that we will not 
flatter our old contemporary (who started at the same 
date as the Literary Gazette) with a compliment 
upon what he admits to his columns, and to this as 
no inferior example of the “‘ right thing.” 

Memoir of William Knibb. By J. H. Hinton, M.A. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, Bristol: Evans 
and Abbott. 

Tuts is asecond edition of the Memoir of the Ja- 

maica Missionary—portions of whose career were 

embittered by sectarian polemical disputes, which, 
consequently, endeared him the more to those of his 
way of thinking. His biographer has drawn the 
estimate of his character, it may be in a partial, but 





Who seek to cast the stain ; 


not in a fulsome, eulogistic manner. 


Slokers and Pokers. By the Author of “ Bubble® 
from the Brunnen,” &. Murray. 
Tue sixty-sixth number of the Home and Colonial 
Library is as lively as the Bubbles above-mentioned. 
The author, indeed, cannot be other than rapid and 
entertaining; and so what could be a fitter theme for 
him than a journey (say transit) by the Great North 
Western Railway, and a description of everything 
about it: its formation, expenditure, machinery, &c., 
and enlivened by pleasantries and anecdotes on the 
road. The information is very complete on a very 
interesting subject, and the little book as full of 
amusing illustration and divarication as if science 
and travel had nothing to do with it. We dare say 
it sells well on the North Western, but it is well 
worth perusal on every other line or at home. 
Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain. Bentley. 
A NEw edition, and a volume of the Standard Novels, 
for aim and interest not inferior to the best of this 
excellent series. At present, we have only to notice 
so much, for there is a preface to this publication 
that embraces considerations of criminal jurispru- 
dence and matters connected with it (including gene- 
ral education), to which we bave paid too much 
attention to be led into an incidental discussion 
It shall not be forgotten in our graver and more 
comprehensive labours on questions of such incal- 
culable national importance. 
Criticisms. By J.W. Lester. Longmans. 
A sECOND edition of remarks on lately or now living 
poets and their works. It is in the enthusiast vein, 
but displays intellectual exercise and powers of ap- 
preciation. We often differ from the writer, but that 
is no criterion of the right and true. As in all pro- 
ductions of this genus, where men excite their ima- 
ginations, there is often obscurity in their language. 
Thus “Gilfillan” never ceases to lose sight of gran- 
deur ; it meets us in every line; it is entwined around 
every essay. Even the softness and the melting 
sweetness of Keats cannot subdue him into anything 
less gorgeous: his periods still roll on with mag- 
nificence of meaning and magnificence of illustration,” 
which, as far as we understand it, is the reverse of 
what Mr. Lester means to say. 
An Outline of the Laws of Thought. By W. Thom- 
son, M.A. Pickering. 
A SECOND edition of a volume of this kind indicates 
thought, and logical application of it, in the author, 
and an enlarged desire on the part of the public to 
master such high intellectual discussion. We rejoice 
in it for the sake of both. 
London University Calendar. Taylors. 
A sEconND edition, dated February 8, and before the 
disgraceful circumstance referred to in pages 176-7. 
With regard to the university, its information is un- 
usually copious. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Feb. 23rd.—The Rev. J. Barlow, “On Mr. Phillips 
Fire Annihilator,” gave an interesting experimental 
illustration of the nature and properties of flame, and 
of the power of either of its products, watery vapour 
or carbonic acid, to extinguish flame. Upon this 
power, the efficiency of the “ fire-annihilator” depends, 
and Mr. Phillips was first induced to attempt the 
contrivance by witnessing the operations of nature— 
in London fires, volumes of smoke subduing the 
flames; in two separate fires of brushwood, the one 
to leeward extinguished by the products of the one to 
windward; and, on a larger scale, in the Mediter- 
ranean, the smoke and vapour of the marine volcano, 
called Graham’s Island, suddenly annihilating thou- 
sands of cubic feet of flame previously raging. Mr. 
Phillips’ invention, either directly from the discharge 
orifice of the apparatus, or through a hose, evolves 
gases and steam (non-supporters of combustion) 
before which the most powerful flames succumb. 
The contents of the apparatus are charcoal or coke, 
nitrate of potash or nitrate of soda, gypsum and water 
mixed into a paste, moulded, dried for use, and placed 
in the charge chamber. Ignition is produced by 





breaking a globule of sulphuric acid into a few grains 
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of a mixture of chlorate of potash and refined sugar. 
By the action of the heated gases evolved from the 
burning charge steam is generated, finds its way out 
of the water chamber, through the loose joints, and 
mixed with the gases rushes out of the discharge pas- 
sage as a dense cloud of gaseous vapour. A small 
apparatus practically proved the capabilities of the 
invention ; a large gas jet was instantly annihilated, 
also shavings and chips of wood well sprinkled with 
turpentine, in model houses, &c. The fire-annihilator 


_ is either portable or arranged in series for district or 


brigade engines, and in either case, but more espe- 
cially as the house-guard for prompt use, to subdue 
fire or rather flame, the source of house burning— 
flame in a few seconds raising the temperature of a 
room 1600°—it promises the most beneficial results. 
The subjoined diagram represents a section of the 
apparatus, exhibiting the internal arrangement and 
action of the fire-annihilator. 
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A. The outside case. 

B. The inner casing forming the water chamber, A.B. 

C. The charge case, having a bell mouth perforated, con- 
taining charge. 

D. A cylinder having a bell mouth perforated. 

Z. A glass tube containing the ignition mixture. When 
the stopper guard, G, is taken out, and a blow given upon 
the igniter pin, the material ignites and evolves — 
volumes of gases, the non-supporters of combustion ; the 
gases pass in the direction of the arrows, are moved with the 
vapour of water, and cast out of the discharge. 


In connexion with extinguishing fires, we may 
most appropriately mention that a person, named 
Robinson, we believe, attached to the Fire Escape 
Society, has invented a mask which enables the 
wearer to remain in the densest smoke without the 
slightest inconvenience. The inventor recently proved 
to the satisfaction of the directors of the society the 
efficiency of his smoke-sieve—he and a friend, both 
of course masked, chatting for half an hour in a room 
with closed door, in which no one unprotected could 
have breathed for half a minute. One of the directors, 
fully satisfied with the trial, calling the men out, was 
glad to rush away from the volumes of smoke which 
issued on the opening of the door. We trust that 
the inventor will meet with his due reward: his de- 
mand, we hear, is not a tithe of what he deserves. 

March 2nd.—Professor E. Forbes. On the ques- 
tion, “Have new species of Organized Beings ap- 





peared since the Creation of Man?” At intervals 
during the last six years Professor E. Forbes has 
brought before the members of the Royal Institution 
various researches and inquiries illustrative of the 
mutual relations of the natural history sciences, and 
the necessity of taking geology in connexion with 
botany and zoology, when the causes of the pheno- 
mena of distribution of living beings in time and 
space were to be investigated. Having last year 
shown how there were good grounds for admitting 
analogous generic centres and provinces of life in 
time and space, he proposed in the present lecture to 
examine the bearing of the conclusions then come to 
upon the often agitated question which forms its sub- 
ject. The great increase in the list of animals and 
plants known to naturalists now, as compared with 
the number of species enumerated in former cata- 
logues, cannot be admitted as offering any solution of 
the difficulty; for it has arisen not through the ap- 
pearance of new forms, but through the better ob- 
servance of old ones. Nor are any of the asserted 
cases of creation of animals by electricity, &c., ad- 
mitted by naturalists, since, when closely examined 
into, the statements have not been found trustworthy, 
having been founded on self-deception and insufficient 
knowledge on the part of the observers. Sir Charles 
Lyall has suggested that, by combining geological 
with zoological inquiries, light might be thrown upon 
the relative dates of creation of man and inferior 
beings. The argument now adduced by the lecturer, 
he believes for the first time, is of such a nature. It 
is this—Regarding the human epoch as commencing 
at the termination of what are usually styled geolo- 
gical periods, we should date the creation of man at 
no long interval in geological time, after the close of 
the glacial epoch. Since that date certain geogra- 
phical areas, both of land and water, have been 
formed, presenting such physical conditions as would 
entitle us to expect to find within their bounds one, 
or in some instances more than one, centre of crea- 
tion, or point of maximum of a zoological or bota- 
nical province. But a critical examination of the 
population of such post-Adamite areas, shows that 
instead of exhibiting distinct foci of creation, they 
have been in all instances peopled by colonization, 
i.e., by migration of species of animals and plants 
from pre-existing, and in every case pre-Adamite, 
provinces, Among terrestrial areas, the British isles 
may serve as an example; among marine, the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and Black Seas. The British islands 
have been colonized from various centres of creation 
in (now) continental Europe; the Baltic Sea from 
the sea of the Celtic region, although it runs itself 
into the conditions of the boreal province; the Me- 
diterranean, as it now appears, from the fauna and 
flora of the more ancient Lusitanian province. Sup- 
porting the same view, a map was exhibited, show- 
ing the relation which the centres of creation of 
pulmoniferous mollueks in Europe bore to the geo- 
logical history of the area, and proving that the 
whole snail-population of its northern and central 
extent— that great portion of it of newest, and 
probably post-Adamite origin—has been derived from 
foci of creation seated in pre-Adamite lands. These 
remarkable facts induce the lecturer to maintain the 
improbability of post-Adamite creations. This view 
of the answer is supported by a more abstract and 
theoretical line of argument, founded on the relation 
of man with centres of creation in time. If the 
faunas and floras colonizing the new or post-Adamite 
areas were of simultaneous origin with man, then 
the analogy of provinces, in time, would lead us to 
expect new creations after his advent. For, in such 
case, the point (or centre) of creative intensity 
might, and most probably would, be subsequent to 
man’s creation, But a critical examination of such 
portions of the assemblages of animals and plants 
peopling the new areas as can most be depended on 
for throwing light on their history in time, induces 
us to regard them, not as portions of post-Adamite, 
but as members of admitted pre-Adamite centres. 
This consideration inclines us to believe that the last 
province in time was completed before the coming of 
man, and to-maintain an hypothesis, that man stands 





unique in space and time, in himself equal to the 
sum of any pre-existing centre of creation, or even of 
all—an hypothesis consistent with man’s moral and 
social position in the world, and supported strongly 
by the arguments adduced in this lecture. Professor 
Forbes concluded by insisting on the importance 
of minute natural history researches, not merely on 
account of their aiding the progress of the special 
science to which they belong, but on higher grounds 
—on account of the light they may throw, when 
philosophically considered, on the mode of manifesta- 
tion of the creative power in space and time, and 
even on the destiny and high position in the world, 
of man himself. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9th. (Anniversary.)—Sir John Herschel, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A vote of thanks was passed to 
Miss Baily for her “ touching and munificent gift” of 
a bust, by Baily, of the late President of the Society, 
Francis Baily. We cordially concur in Sir John 
Herschel’s remark :—‘‘ Nowhere could a memorial of 
the kind be more appropriately placed than in the 
meeting-place of a public body with which his name 
and his fame are so largely identified, and of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament.” After the 
report of the Council was read, the President de- 
livered an address, on presenting the honorary medal 
of the Society to Mr. William Lassell of Liverpool, 
one portion of which, a quotation from a report on 
the grounds of the award by the council, amply and 
ably sets forth Mr. Lassell’s title to the honour. 
‘* The simple facts,” says that document, “ are, that 
Mr, Lassell cast his own mirror, polished it by 
machinery of his own contrivance, mounted it equa- 
torially in his own fashion, and placed it in an 
observatory of his own engineering: that with this 
instrument he discovered the satellite of Neptune, 
the eighth satellite of Saturn, and re-observed the 
satellites of Uranus. A private man, of no large 
means, in a bad climate, and with little leisure, he 
has anticipated, or rivalled, by the work of his own 
hands, the contrivance of his own brain, and the 
outlay of his own pocket, the magnificent refractors 
with which the Emperor of Russia and the citizens 
of Boston have endowed the observatories of Pulkowa 
and the Western Cambridge.” The following Fellows 
were elected the Council for the ensuing year—viz., 
Presideni—G. B, Airy, Astronomer Royal. Vice- 
Presidents—J. C. Adams, E. Riddle, Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, Lieut. W. Stratford, RN. Treasurer—G. 
Bishop. Secretaries—A. De Morgan, Captain R. H. 
Manners, R.N. Foreign Secretary—J. R. Hind. 
Council—G. Dollond, Rev. G. Fisher, Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, J. Lee, Rev. R. Main, C. May, Lieut. 
H. Raper, R.N.; W. Rutherford, Captain W. H. 
Smyth, J, W. Woolgar. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan, 17th.—Sir H. De Ja Beche in the chair.—Read : 
“On the Structure of the Alps, Apennines and Car- 
pathians,—more especially to show a ‘Transition from 
Secondary to Tertiary Types, and the existence of 
vast Eocene Deposits in Southern Europe,” by Sir 
R. I. Murchison.—Concluding his observations on 
the Alps by developing the true age of the “‘ Molasse 
and Nagelflue” of the northern portion of that chain 
(for preceding observations, see Literary Gazette, 
No. 1667). Citing the researches of Prof. Studer, 
M. Escher, and others, the author showed that 
the axis, or older part of these deposits, was 
usually removed to some distance from the 
higher ridges of older rocks, and consisted of 
freshwater strata; that the central or marine accumu- 
lations are from their fossils (as collected in the Can- 
tons St. Gallen or Berne) of Sub-Apennine age, and 
that the great overlying formation of molasse and na- 
gelflue, which usually seems to dip under the older 
rocks, out of which it has been formed, is again, as far 
as can be ascertained, of terrestrial and freshwater 
origin. Following these deposits in ascending order, 
to their outermost and superior zone, they are found 
to be surmounted by the well-known lacustrine for- 
mation of GEningen, the remarkable feature of which 
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is, that although it has unquestionably been formed 
long after the pliocene marine deposits (in which shells 
exist undistinguishable from those now living), its 
Fauna and Flora consist entirely of lost species. The 
examinations of its quadrupeds, chelonia, and reptiles 
by Herman von Meyer and Owen, of the fishes by 
Agassiz, and of the plants by Goppert—all lead to this 
conclusion. Even in respect to the insects of Ginin- 
gen, Prof. Heer, of Zurich, has satisfied himself that 
in a multitude of species which he is about to de- 
scribe, not one is identifiable with a living form. 
Hence, Sir Roderick maintains that the terms Mio- 
cene and Pliocene cannot be correlatively deduced 
from submarine and terrestrial formations; since if 
this be done in Switzerland, miocene types of lost 
species overlie marine pliocene forms. A brief sketch, 
the result of a survey in 1843, is then given of the 
northern flanks of the Carpathian mountains. Indi- 
cating the general succession between the Tatra chain 
and the low country of the Vistula near Cracow, the 
author points out how a mass of nummulitic lime- 
stone, overlying secondary rocks, dips under shale and 
sandstone like the flysch of the Alps, such deposits 
representing, as in those mountains, the eocene of 
geologists. An outer ridge (Zafflany and Rugosnik) 
of Oxfordian Jura and Lower N ian of Z 1 

and Keyserling, rises up abruptly through these supe- 
rior deposits. Sir Roderick believes, that under the 
name of “ Gres des Carpathes,” rocks both of eocene 
and cretaceous age have been hitherto confounded, and 
that arguments concerning the age of any given por- 
tion of these sandstones, in a country full of disloca- 
tions, are valueless, without the test of organic re- 
mains. A general view of the structure of Italy is then 
offered; and it is shown that the lowest fossiliferous 
deposits of the Peninsula are Liasso-Jurassic, fol- 
lowed by limestones, often of red colours, of Oxfordian 
age (ammonitico-rosso). These constitute a number 
of parallel ridges, of various altitudes, overlaid by, or 
forming troughs with, younger accumulations, and 
thus forming a series of backbones, of which the 
Apuan Alps and their crystalline marbles, the hills of 
La Spezia and Pisa, are the most prominent examples 
in the North. Admirably exposed on ‘the flanks 
of the Venetian Alps, and scarcely less so at 
Nice, the cretaceous system, in all its members, 
(from the Neocomian limestones of foreign geologists, 
or equivalents of the English lower greensand, up 
to the white chalk inclusive,) is surmounted by num- 
mulitic eocene deposits, which near Asolo and Bas- 
sano are followed by miocene and pliocene shelly 
strata, These having been described on a former 
occasion, the author, after showing how they occupy 
a trough between such Alps and the Euganeans, 
explains how the latter hills have recently been de- 
scribed by M.de Zigno as composed of Oxfordian 
Jura and a full cretaceous system up to the white 
chalk inclusive, overlaid by the nummulitic group. 
In Liguria, Modena, Lucca, and Tuscany, such clear 
evidences do not exist ; for there tlie formations above 
the Oxfordian Jura are singularly devoid of fossils ; 
and the series between that horizon and deposits of 
miocene age, with the exception of certain flaggy 
limestones (Alberese), assumes an arenaceous type. 
At very rare intervals only, and chiefly to the south 
of Florence, are any bands of nummulites observable; 
but where they occur the author refers all the ‘“ ma- 
cigno” sandstone which is associated with or over- 
lies them to the eocene epoch; such rocks being per- 
fectly undistinguishable from the “ macigno Alpin” 
or flysch of the Alps. For, although these rocks 
contain fucoids apparently similar in species to those 
which overlie the nummulite strata of the Alps, no 
sort of reliance can be placed on the presence of such 
marine vegetables, which in the Alps range from 
the lower chalk high into the eocene, whilst in Tus- 
cany one or two ammonites and a hamite have 
actually been found in these infra-nummulitic masses. 
In passing into the Papal States and Naples, the 
superposition of the nummulitic limestones, (with 
their usually associated fossils,) to hippuritic lime- 
stones, are seen to be resumed; and thus the same 
succession as in the Alps and Carpathians is main- 
tained. Cases illustrative of this order, with much 








overlying macigno, are pointed out in the Sabine 
Hills. A transverse section of the Monferrato Hills 
(Superga) near Turin exposes a most instructive ter- 
tiary succession. A coralline concretionary limestone 
with small nummulites (Gassino), though described 
as cretaceous by Collegno and others, is shown to lie 
at the top of the eocene or bottom of the miocene, 
and to pass up through conglomerates, marls, and 
sandstones replete with the well-known miocene 
types of the superga, into the blue marls and yellow 
sands of the Astesan, which are of sub-Apennine age. 
The great interest of this section lies in its exposure 
of a vast thickness of intermediate beds, in which the 
per-centage of fossil species is ofso mixed a character, 
that for more than a league across the inclined strata 
the able paleontologists E. Sismonda and Bellardi, 
find it impossible to draw a defined line between mio- 
cene and pliocene accumulation, so completely do 
they inosculate. After describing the relations of the 
miocene and pliocene formations near Bologna 
and in the Tuscan Maremma, including the great 
coal beds in the latter which are believed to be of 
the older miocene date, the relations of all these 
marine tertiary deposits to younger terrestrial and 
freshwater travertines and limestones are traced; and 
reference is made to the more recent changes in the 
configuration of the Campagna di Roma and valley of 
the Tiber, with allusions to the labours of Monsignore 
Medici Spada and Professor Ponzi. After briefly 
recapitulating the principal phenomena in the Alps, 
Apennines, and Carpathians, the author, in conclu- 
sion, dweJls on the chief aim of his present commu- 
nication—viz. the establishment of a true equivalent 
of the eocene in South Europe. He analyzes the 
writings of the geologists who have described the 
nummulitic formations in the south of France,—viz. 
Leymerie, Pratt, D’Archiac, Delbos, Raullin, Talla- 
vignes, Rouant, &c.; and indicates how their facts 
and his own are in harmony, in showing the super- 
position of such deposits to the cretaceous system, no 
characteristic fossil of which has been continued into 
the nummulitic group. Two or three species of 
gryphee are alone common to the upper beds of the 
one and the lower beds of the other. All the other 
fossils associated with the nummulites, whether from 
the Vicentine on the south or from Sonthofen and 
Kressenberg on the north of the Alps, are of tertiary 
forms, acertain number of them being absolutely 
identical with species of the London and Paris 
basins. Looking to the very great thicknesses of 
these accumulations, including the shale, sand- 
stone, and limestone above the nummulites in the 
Alps, it is contended that as all these surmount the 
white chalk, they must be an equivalent in time of 
what is legitimately eocene, and that they do not 
merely represent, as suggested by that eminent geolo- 
gist M. E.de Beaumont, the interval which in the 
North of Europe has occurred between the termina- 
tion of the chalk and the commencement of the plastic 
clay. Extending the application of his views to still 
more southern and eastern regions, Sir Roderick 
Murchison is of opinion that the great masses of the 
nummulitie limestone of the Crimea, Africa, Egypt, 
and Hindostan are also of eocene age, or in other 
words, that from the Carpathians to Cutch at the 
mouth of the Indus, a space of not less than 25° lat. 
has been occupied by sea-basins in which creatures 
of this era lived. In reference to Egypt, he cites co- 
pious collections of shells and nummulites, chiefly 
those at the Royal Museum of Turin, examined by 
M. Bellardi and himself; and in regard to Hindostan 
(after reverting to the Cutch fossils collected by 
Grant and described by Sowerby), he pointedly dwelt 
on the rich and instructive supplies of them recently 
sent home to him by Captain Vicary from Scinde and 
Sabathoo, and examined by Mr. Morris, which not 
only demonstrate the existence of this eocene group 
in the Hala range, extending northwards towards 
Caubul, but also along the southern edge of the Him- 
alaya mountains. The inference then is, that it is 
necessary to separate the vast nummulitic formation, 
which the author believes to be eocene, from the cre- 
taceous system with which it has hitherto been 
merged, and hence that a great change must be made 








in geological maps and in the classification of the 
rocks of this age in South Europe and other parts of 
the world. The union of the nummulitic and creta- 
ceous groups in one system has been almost exclu- 
sively based upon the prevailing phenomenon of both 
having undergone the same movements and having 
been often elevated into the same peaks and ridges, 
But such agreement in physical outline cannot be 
admitted as invalidating the clear testimony borne by 
organic remains, and from the inspection of which 
Brongniart, Deshayes, Agassiz, D’Orbigny and Bronn, 
have all placed the nummulitic group as Lower Ter- 
tiary. 

Jan. 31st.—Sir H. T. De la Beche, President, in 
the chair.—Read, lst:—‘ Description of Saurian 
Remains from the Greensand Formation in the United 
States,” by Prof. Owen. These fossils were brought 
to England by Prof. H. Rogers, and placed in the 
author’s hands for description. A fine mandibular 
tooth of a species of Mosasaurus (originally discovered 
in the chalk of Maestricht) was exhibited, with some 
other bones. Among the latter were two long bones 
of the extremities probably of the same species or 
individual, and more resembling the tibia and fibula 
of the larger lizards than the radius and ulna. If 
these and some others of the leg and foot have 
belonged to the mosasaurus, they indicate that the 
extremities of that great saurian were formed on the 
type of the existing Lacertia and not of the Enalio- 
sauria or marine lizards. Some vertebre seem to 
have belonged to an allied but distinct genus for 
which the name Macrosaurus is proposed. In the 
collection there were also a vertebra, probably of 
Pliosaurus, and others of a species of amphiccelian 
crocodile. Some other remains are important as 
evidences of the existence of the genus of the modern 
crocodile or alligator at a period auterior to the 
eocene tertiary. Of this genus at least two distinct 
species have been found. 

2nd. “ Palichthyologic Notes, supplemental to the 
Works of Agassiz; On the Affinities of the Genus 
Platysomus.” By Sir P. de M. Grey Egerton. 
Fishes of this genus are among the earliest fossils 
recorded; having been figured in Scheuzer and men- 
tioned in several older publications. The natural 
affinities of the genus have still been doubtful. 
Agassiz with some hesitation placed it in the Lepi- 
doid family. A fine specimen found by Mr. King in 
the magnesian limestone of Ferry Hill, and revealing 
for the first time the dentition of the genus, proves 
that it was a true Pycnodont, though differing from 
all the other known members of that family in having 
a heterocercal tale. The genus Globulodus of Count 
Miinster is also shown to be founded on teeth be- 
longing to this genus, with which it must now be 
conjoined. 

3rd. “On Neritoma, a Fossil Genus of Gastero- 
podous Molluscs allied to Nerita,” by Mr. J. Morris. 
Among the shells of the oolite referred to Nerita, are 
some characterized by having two more or less deep 
sinuses in the outer lip, probably corresponding to 
some peculiarity of organization in the animal. As 
these shells differ in other particulars from Nerita, 
and do not approximate to any described genus, the 
author separates them under the above name. He 
pointed out that many genera characterized by a 
similar sinus occur extinct, whilst the analogous 
forms with the lip entire still exist. 

Feb, 21st.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
Read: “ Notes on some recent Foot-prints on Marl 
in Nova Scotia, collected by Mr. B. Webster, of 
Kentville,” by Sir C. Lyell. In his “ Travels in 
North America,” (vol. i. p. 168,) Sir C. Lyell had 
described these impressions formed by the Tringa 
when running along the shore at low water in the 
Bay of Fundy. The tides there rise very high, and 
at neap tides leave large areas exposed, overspread 
with soft red marl, ready to receive the impressions 
of rain drops and the tracks of birds or other animals, 
which, when hardened by the heat of the sun, ‘are 
permanently preserved. In some of the specimens 
exhibited, the foot-prints were seen to penetrate 
through more than one layer of mud, and to stand 
out in relief on the under side. There were also 
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marks of the feet of a cat, which have displaced 
several of the inferior layers, but without obliterating 
the previous impressions of the feet of the birds. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 12th, and Feb. 26th.—Dr. Gutzlaff, “On Tibet,” 
considers Tibet to be one of the most remarkable 
countries upon earth ; situated on the highest plateau 
of Asia, and walled in by the most stupendous moun- 
tains of the globe. The inhabitants are no less dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding nations. The 
sacred cradle of Shamanism, Tibet, is governed by a 
hierarchy, possessed of the most absolute sway, and 
supported by an army, not of soldiers, but of monks, 
In every habitable spot throughout the country monas- 
teries and nunneries rear their heads in stately gran- 
deur; while the mass of the inhabitants seem con- 
tented with the honour of contributing towards the 
support of this priestly system. A life of laziness is 
looked on as the highest bliss—labour for daily bread 
as adisgrace. Situated between the two mighty em- 
pires of China and India, Tibet had during centuries 
continued its sluggish existence, when the inroad of 
its southern neighbours, the Nepalese and Ghorkas, 
caused it to invoke the assistance of the Chinese. 
The Mantchoo came, bringing with him his artillery 
over the most frightful passes of Central Asia. The 
Nepalese invader was soon driven away; but the con- 
queror remained as master of the land. Into this he 
proceeded forthwith to introduce his anti-national 
system of exclusion; and Tibet, before difficult of 
access, became soon almost hermetically sealed. Dr. 
Gutzlaff has, during his protracted residence in China, 
availed himself of every opportunity for collecting 
information concerning Tibet; and his account is 
valuable, and in some parts original. Considerable 
information had, however, previously been furnished 
by Marco Polo, Father Desidéri, Turner, Moorcroft, 
and Késrées. After enumerating the ferocious habits 
of the different hill-tribes on the frontiers—for whom 
the more refined Chinese appear to entertain the ut- 
most disgust—Dr. Gutzlaff proceeds to furnish an 
account of the rivers of Tibet, their origin and con- 
tinuation. The sources of the Indus, Sutlege, 
Dsandpoo, Hoang-ho, and Yang-se-kiang are enu- 
merated ; and the continuation of the Dsandpoo into 
the Irawaddy is endeavoured, contrary to the latest 
opinions, to be re-asserted. Some of the mountains 
of Tibet are said to overtop the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas; while the great lakes of the country, 
with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, im- 
press the beholder with awe. The capital, Lhasja, 
the principal residence of the Dalia Lama, with a 
population of 50,000 souls, contains many splendid 
monastic establishments, and is a place of consider- 
able commercial intercourse. The Chinese carry the 
system of divide et impera in this country to perfec- 
tion; and anxiously exclude all strangers—more 
particularly the English—from intercourse with the 
inhabitants. Food is, however, necessary in ‘Tibet as 
in other countries; and the scarcity of provisions in 
some parts of the country obliges Chinese vigilance 
to wink at the introduction of corn from Cashmere 
and the Punjab. Minerals of various sorts abound, 
—and the quantity of gold collected in the temples 
is described as enormous. A large quantity of tea is 
annually received from China, which is paid for 
mostly in bullion. Russian merchants penetrate even 
to the markets of Tibet, crossing in small caravans 
the narrow part of the desert of Central Asia. Among 
the many strange customs of this unique people is 
that of polyandry. In Tibet, it is a common occur- 
rence for one woman to marry several brothers,—and 
we are gravely informed that these alliances work 
well. Dr. Gutzlaff concludes his paper with an his- 
’ torical account of Tibet, and some statistical data on 
the population, number of troops, &c. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL PNGINEERS. 
Feb. 6th.—Mr. Field, President, in the chair.—Read : 
—‘ A Description of the Abattoirs of Paris,” by Mr. R. 
B. Grantham. The subject was treated of chiefly in 
connexion with the sanitary question, at present oc- 
cupying so much attention; the author being of opi- 





pion that much public benefit would be derived from 
the introduction of similar establishments into the 
City of London. The paper commenced by pointing 
ont the advantages resulting from the method in 
which the butcher's trade was carried on in Paris. It 
was stated that this trade was regulated by a number 
of restrictive enactments, and conducted under the 
control of a Syndicate or Guild, who advised with the 
Government upon all questions relating to the Abat- 
toirs and Markets. It appeared from the au- 
count, that, previous to the opening of the Abat- 
toirs, in 1818, slaughter-houses existed in the 
crowded and populous districts of the city; and 
that (as at present in London) the passage of 
the cattle through the streets, and the consequent 
nuisances, were found to be intolerable. The five 
Abattoirs were designed with great care, to obviate 
these evils, and were generally allowed to have fully 
accomplished the purposes for which they had been 
constructed ; they had been of great public service, 
in rendering Paris free from those nuisances which 
were still permitted to exist as such blots on the 
general cleanliness of the City of London. The Abat- 
toirs were erected within the Barriers, opposite Mont- 
martre, Menii-Montant, Grenelle, Du Roule, and 
Ville Juif, at an average distance of a mile and three 
quarters from the centre of the city. The Paper, 
which was accompanied by detailed plans of each 
Abattoir, and a general drawing of their arrangement, 
described minutely their construction, as well as the 
mode of slaughtering the cattle, the melting the tal- 
low, and other details connected with the trade 
carried on therein. All the buildings were stated to 
be abundantly supplied with water, well ventilated, 
and kept in the highest state of cleanliness. Tables 
were given of the number of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
killed, an@ the amount of tallow melted during the 
last four years; and a Statement was appended, from 
which it appeared that the revenue (derived from 
tolls, charged upon all the meat killed, at per killo- 
gramme) amounted during one year to 47,608/. 16s., 
that the total expenses were 4,958/. 12s., leaving a 
profit to the city of Paris of 42,6501. 4s., or about 64 
percent. upon 680,000/., the original cost of all these 
establishments. The Paper argued that if this re- 
venue was obtained from the tolls, &c., for slaughter- 
ing meat for a population not exceeding one million 
souls, who did not consume anything like the amount 
of animal food that Englishmen habitually indulge in, 
how much greater would be the profit of such es- 
tablishments for London, where there was a popula- 
tion nearly approaching three millions of souls, in 
whose behalf such strenuous exertions were now 
making for the increase of sanitary regulations and 
more ample supplies of water, and everything tending 
towards a higher state of cleanliness and health. In 
the discussion which ensued, and in which Mr. E. 
Chadwick, Professor Owen, Messrs. Leslie, May, 
Allen, Ransome, Elliott, Armstrong, and others, took 
part, very interesting statistical facts were given, in 
connexion with the present state of the Smithfield 
Market, and the evils attendant upon the animals 
being driven through the streets, and then killed in 
a state of fever, when the blood was in a condition to 
induce rapid decomposition of the meat, and render 
it unfit for feod. In proof of this, it was stated that, 
in the summer, quantities of fine meat were frequently 
obliged to be thrown by the butchers upon the offal 
heap, within thirty hours from the time of the ani- 
mal’s being slaunghtered—putrescence being so rapidly 
induced by the deleterions atmosphere of the 
slaughter-house pervading the place where the meat 
was kept. Among the numerous advantages of a new 
and spacious establishment, like that of Islington 
Market, to which public slaughter-houses are to be 
attached, would be the direct contact of the cattle 
sellers with the butchers, and, by thus avoiding the 
intermediate profit of the middle men, the latter would 
be enabled to sell their meat in better condition, and 
at a more reasonable rate, to the public. The present 
objectionable system of Smithfield appeared to be up- 
held merely as a question of revenue to the city, for 
which the public not only paid heavily, but suffered 
severely by common annoyance, and by the delete- 





rious effect on public health. Modifications of the 
Paris system were shown to he perfectly adapted even 
to the actual state of the butcher’s trade in London ; 
that the internal arrangements of the slaughter-houses 
would not, in any way, interfere with the employ ment 
of the servants of the butchers, nor could any incon- 
venience arise from their congregating together at 
such places—nor any loss from theft. All these pre- 
ventive arrangements had been fully explained by Mr. 
Grantham, in his recent Treatise on Public Slaughter- 
houses. The opinion of the Meeting appeared to be 
pointedly in favour of so desirable a measure as the 
establishment of Islington Market; and hopes were 
expressed strongly, that, by showing to the trade that 
their interest was so intimately connected with the 
measure, their co-operation would be obtained, to 
their own ultimate profit, as well as for the public 
‘ood. 

Feb. 13th.—Mr. Field, President, in the chair.— 
Read: “On the Coal-field of South Wales,” by Mr. 
J. Richardson. The area of this coal-field the author 
estimated, from actual survey, to be one thousand and 
fifty-five square miles, embracing all qualities, from 
extremely bituminous coal to pure anthracite. The 
various veins, and their several thicknesses, were 
fully described, with examples of their quality, ana- 
lyses of them chemically, and their practical 
evaporating powers. The veins, sixty-four in num- 
ber, having an aggregate thickness of one hundred 
and ninety feet, were stated to be so situated as to 
be easily worked by adits or levels, and by pits of 
slight depth; and thus the cost at the mouth of the 
levels varied from two shillings and twopence to 
three shillings and sixpence per ton—giving a mean 
of about two shillings and tenpence perton. The 
means of transport to the ports of Cardiff, Newport, 
and Swansea, although at present inefficient, were 
daily improving, and enabled the coal to be shipped at 
about the same rates as the coal in the Tyne and the 
Wear. 

The actual annual consumption was given as 
follows : 

Tons. 
In the Iron Works of South Wales . 
In the Copper Works . . + + 300,000 


In the Tin-plate and other Works. 200,000 
In Agricultural and wees uses . 1,000,000 
In Exports. . . . - « 1,500,000 

Tet. 2 2 ss 4,500,000 


The useful and evaporative qualities of the various 
veins were carefully investigated, and it was shown, 
in a table of relative evaporative values, that 


1 lb. of Welsh Coal will evaporate - 9 lbs. of water. 
1 Ib. of Newcastle and Yorkshire a 


1 lb. of Lancashire Coal. . . : j - 
1lb. of Scotch Coal . . ..... 6 - 
And it followed, that if 
Welsh Coal was worth . . 20s. per ton. 


Newcastle and papeasemmaiy was worth . 16s.8d. 

Lancashire ° - 15s.63d. “ 

Scotch. . ... si 13s.4d,  “ 

The coals of Staffordshire and Derbyshire were not 
taken into consideration, because they were used 
chiefly for the consumption by home manufactures. 

From these, and other statements, and from ex- 
tracts from Sir Henry De la Beche, and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair’s able report on Steam Coal for the Navy, it 
was shown that the Welsh coal excelled all others for 
steam purposes, and for almost all uses to which it 
was applied; and that, when all other sources of 
supply had diminished, or had failed, the prosperity 
of the manufactures and the commerce of Great 
Britain, might be maintained for ages by the coal. 
field of South Wales. 

Feb. 20ih.—Mr. Field, President, in the chair.— 
Read: “On the explosion of Fire-damp which oc- 
curred in the Eaglesbush or Eskyn Colliery, Neath, 
South Wales, on the 29th of March, 1848,” by Mr. 
Richardson. After detailing the frequency of these 
occurrences in some parts of South Wales, and more 
particularly in this colliery, where the tender and 
friable nature of the coal peculiarly induced in the 
working or excavation, the formation of fire-damp 
and explosive gas, he gave a description of the 
colliery workings ; the state of the mine before the 
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explosion occurred; the condition in which it was 
found at the time of the inspection—a fortnight after 
the accident ; the probable causes of the catastrophe ; 
and the best known means of preventing a recurrence 
of such events. The cause of the accident was at- 
tributed to a want of a general good system of venti- 
lation, permitting accumulations of gas and fire-damp, 
and the careless use of open lights, or unserviceable 
Davy lamps. The means of prevention were, evi- 
dently, a complete revision of the system of ventila- 
tion—the enlarging of the air course to uniform and 
adequate dimensions—the proper division of the air 
into several columns—the construction of proper 
doors and stoppings in convenient positions—strict 
regulations for the use of Davy lamps, or other means 
of lighting, and better general superintendence, by 
educated men, who would enforce precautionary mea- 
sures. Due credit was given to the proprietors for 
their anxiety to afford every means of inspection, and 
for adopting all suggestions calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of such an event; and it was stated that 
they had since erected one of Mr. Price Struve’s ven- 
tilating apparatus. In the discussion which ensued, 
the various systems of working and of ventilation, in 
all parts of England, were noticed ; and it was shown 
that, in general, every means was adopted to prevent 
accidents ; but that, up to the present time, the mines 
in the West were not as well managed as those in 
the North, or the midland district. Every day, how- 
ever, introduced better measures and better men, of 
education, for carrying into effect the most approved 
systems, and that, as the mines became more exten. 
sively worked, so these accidents would and did be- 
come less frequent. 

Feb, 27th.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the chair. 
Read—“ On Fire-proof Buildings,” by Mr. J. Braid- 
wood. After alluding to the paper by Mr. Fairbairn, 
on the construction of buildings of this description, 
which was read during the session of 1847,the author 
proceeded to analyse the evidence as to the capability 
exhibited by cast and wrought iron beams, for sus- 
taining weights, where they were exposed to any 
extreme changes of temperature. He then demon- 
strated, by a collection of specimens of metal from 
buildings that had been destroyed by fire, that ocea- 
sionally the temperature in the conflagration of large 
buildings rose almost to the melting point of cast- 
iron, and that, even in asmall fire, beams and columns 
of cast-iron would be so affected by the heat and the 
jets of water upon them, that they would probably be 
destroyed, and sometimes cause a fearful loss of life ; 
as in many of the so-called fire-proof warehouses of 
the city, a number of persons employed on the pre- 
mises slept in the upper floors, and if the lower beams 
gave way, the whole would be dragged down sud- 
denly; whereas timber beams resisted fire some time, 
and allowed time for the inmates to escape. The 
firemen, also, were liable to more danger from the 
same circumstance; as the only chance of extin- 
guishing fires was to send them into the buildings 
with the branches and water-hose; but where there 
was such evident danger, the men were forbidden to 
enter, and limited their efforts to restraining the 
spreading of the fire. Another point which the 
author considered had not been sufficiently insisted 
on, was the derangement of the brickwork by the 
expansion of the iron beams at high temperature, and 
its sudden contraction on the application of cold 
water; and, also, from the mortar becoming com- 
pletely pulverised by the excessive heat—instances 
of which have been known to occur. 

The author submitted that large buildings, con- 
taining considerable quantities of combustible goods, 
and constructed on the usual system, were not prac- 
tically fire-proof; and that the only construction 
which would render such buildings safe, would be 
groined brick arches, supported by pillars of the same 
material laid in cement. The author was also of 
opinion, that the loss by fire would be much reduced 
if warehouses were built of a more moderate size, 
and completely separated from each other by strong 
party walls, instead of being constructed in immense 
ranges, into which, when fire had once penetrated, it 


discussion which ensued, the accuracy of Mr. Braid- 
wood’s general statements was fully accorded; and it 
was generally acknowledged, that the principles upon 
which many buildings, particularly dwellings, were 
constructed, were very erroneous. It was argued, 
that even with the ordinary materials, if attention 
was paid to filling-in the partitions and ceilings, as 
practised in France, and mentioned in Professor 
Hosking’s book on the construction of buildings, 
using slate or stone for the stairs, as, from its pre- 
sent cheapness, might be done, taking care to support 
the steps properly, a fire would spread very slowly, 
and would allow ample time for the escape of the 
inhabitants. 

March 6th.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the chair.— 
The discussion on Mr. Braidwood’s paper “ On Fire- 
proof Buildings” was renewed, and extended to such 
a length as to preclude the reading of any paper. It 
was urged that the intention of Mr. Fairbairn’s paper, 
and that of Mr. Braidwood, had been somewhat mis- 
understood ; the former had for object the description 
of defects in the construction of fire-proof buildings 
for supporting heavy weights of machinery, &c.; and 
the latter, leaving untouched the question of con- 
struction, viewed the effects of fire upon metal beams 
in fire-proof buildings. These were widely different 
questions. That the risk of fire in-dwelling-houses 
was not very great, appeared to be admitted, by the 
small rate of insurance demanded—generally from 
eighteen-pence to two shillings per cent., upon 
which the government charged three shillings addi- 
tional for stamps—certainly the lion’s share—without 
bearing any of the risk. Phillip’s system of extin- 
guishing fires, by means of carbonic acid and steam, 
was mentioned; and it appeared that it was excellent 
for isolated houses in the country; for use in the 
hold of a ship, or inside any room; to arrest a fire at 
the commencement, without injury to the furniture, 
&e. 3 but that it could not be rendered so useful as 
water, in preventing the extension of fires to adjoin- 
ing buildings. But, in conjunction with the present 
engines, the “ Fire-Annihilator,” (see Royal Institu- 
tion,) we should think would be inestimable—extin- 
guishing the flames upon which water is powerless, 
whilst the water cooled down the ignited substances, 
evolving the gaseous materials of flame. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Tue third annual exhibition of British manufactures 
and decorative art was thrown open on Wednesday 
evening, when a large party assembled at the Society’s 
Rooms in the Adelphi. The principal objects of this 
year’s competition have been more especially limited 
to improvements in the manufacture of metals, 
wood-carving, and paper-hangings, though the rooms 
are amply supplied with specimens of other manu- 
factures; amongst the most beautifn] and important 
of which are shawls, carpets, rugs, tabourets, and 
other silken materials. The paper-hangings are ex- 
tremely good, and the display of the precious metals, 
consisting of splendid testimonials to exalted indi- 
viduals, prizes for races, &c. &c., has a brilliant and 
dazzling effect in the centre of the large room ;* but 
the chief feature is the carving in wood, a great deal 
of which displays extraordinary talent. Amongst the 
specimens is a beautiful model of a geranium plant, 
carved with consummate skill; and a young man, 
named Cook (the son of one of the gate-keepers of 
the Park, and himself a milkman), has sent in seven 
works, as extraordinary for their effects as for the 
ability displayed in their execution. For one of them, 
the battle of the Amazons after Rubens, he has been 
deservedly rewarded with a silver medal, and 5/. in 
money. In the manufacturers’ class, thirty-three 
prizes and honorary testimonials have been awarded ; 
in the artizans’ class, four; and in the students’ and 
designers’, nineteen. There are altogether 867 works 
in the collection, more or less deserving of attention ; 
but it is impossible for us to go further into detail, 
at least for the present, so content ourselves with 
stating that the third exhibition, in very many in- 





stances, evidences decided and important improve- 
ments upon former years, and that the whole is most 
gratifying as the work of British industry. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


It is so difficult for an outside looker-on to become 
fully, fairly, and accurately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of any disputed question, and we have 
almost so universally, in the long course of our ex- 
perience, found them misstated and distorted, that we 
have made it a rule to take no Partizan side in such 
controversies as have arisen and affected the lite- 
rature, science, or fine arts in our time. Different 
conflicting interests, jealousies, quarrels, partial or 
imperfect views, inadequate information, personal 
intimacies and leanings, and other causes, contribute 
to render the informations, whether sought for by, or 
volunteered to Us, of so doubtful a nature, that we 
have generally felt some reluctance at adopting even 
what appeared to be the clearest and most certain 
path. In some cases secret informers may furnish 
intelligence, but the spy system is so combined with 
the degradation of hypocrisy and treachery, that we 
cannot recommend to any honest journalist even the 
expediency, not to speak of the justice, of availing 
himself of such communications. 

We have said so much by way of apology for the 
Literary Gazetle not entering more particularly than 
it has done into the whisperings which transpire on 
every side relative to the proceedings, as far as they 
have gone, and not been officially promulgated, of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the British Museum 
—the reform of which is pre-eminently demanded, 
But we can be in no error in laying before our 
readers the substance and language of one of the 
principal officers of that institution, Mr. John Edward 
Gray, who has, in an open, straightforward, and 
manly manner, stated his sentiments, and the im- 
portant facts on which they are founded, in a 
Pamphlet addressed to the Earl of Ellesmere,* and 
printed for “ private distribution only.” 

The writer sets out by indicating the necessity for 
having two catalogues: 1. An Index, or Finding 
Catalogue ; and 2, A Classed Catalogue. The first 
he sees no difficulty in constructing for the use of 
persons resorting to the Library, by adopting a 
division of Parts, arranged according to the different 
languages in which the books are written; and he 
instances his own method in having tried this sec- 
tional plan in the Zoological department, over which 
he presides, with complete success. Going into far- 
ther details, he thus illustrates his case :— 

“T have made this remark, because the great defect 
that I have found in the New Catalogue of the 
Museum Library, of which only the letter A has been 
published, is, that, though it professes to be an 
Alphabetical Catalogue, it is, in fact, a combination 
of an Alphabetical, a Biographical, a Geographical, 
and a Class Catalogue; and, in some instances, 
after studying the eighty rules appended to the 
work, I have been obliged to refer to a biographical 
dictionary before I could find the work I required, 
though I knew it was in the Museum, because it 
had been placed under a name which I did not 
expect. As an example of this kind of difficulty, 
the works of Voltaire are under that of Arouet : 
other examples of this difficulty may be easily seen 
by reading the rule at the commencement of that 
volume.” 

With regard to the proposed Class Catalogue, we 
abstain from entering into the particular suggestion, 





* “On the Management of the Library of Printed Books 
in the British Museum,” pp. 20. The following is Mr. 
Gray’s cogent reason for adopting this course—‘‘ Having 
been informed that I was to be examined relative to the 
management of the Library of the British Museum, after 
reading the object of the enquiry I turned my thoughts to 
the subject, to prepare myself for the examination, but, 
when called before you this morning, finding, from the 
course which the examination took, that I was not able to 
fully explain myself on the subject, I have considered it 
better that I should put the results of my consideration on 





* No. | of these is a centre piece executed from a design 





set at defiance all efforts to extinguish it. In the 


by Prince Albert, and sent for exhibition by the Queen. 


paper, and, through your Lordship, present them to the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners.” 
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POSSESS SSIES 
only observing that we think them very sensible, use- 
ful, and practicable. But the great existent evil is 
the trouble and delay now experienced in obtaining 
the information sought in books by the students and 
curious who are (we will say liberally) admitted to 
the privileges of the reading room. 

‘Formerly, the reader wrote the title of the book 
he wished to have on a ticket; and, if the attendant 
in the Library did not know its place, he looked in 
the Catalogues for the press mark and procured it: 
but of late years a new rule has been introduced, by 
which the reader is forced to look for the work in the 
Catalogue himself, and to mark on the ticket, not 
only the press mark, but the place where printed, 
and the size and date of the work required; and, if 
he commits an error in any of these particulars, 
he runs a great chance of the work not being forth- 
coming. Besides this, a series of other ceremonies 
have to be performed by the attendant, which makes 
it a very much longer affair to get a book now than 
it was a few years ago. 1 have found by experience 
that it required so much time to get a book under 
the present system, that I have not myself attempted 
to get one from the Library except three or four 
times since the new rules have been in existence.” 

Mr. Gray shows by what means this inconveniency 
might be avoided; viz. 

“That the Library should be divided into certain 
sections, each placed under the charge of one or 
more attendants, who should be responsible for the 
care and condition of the books. If these were men 
of only common intelligence, they would soon be- 
come as well acquainted with the books in the pre- 
sent enlarged Library, as the attendants in the old 
Library were with those then in the Museum; and 
I believe it would not be necessary to have the 
press marks looked for in one book in a hundred 
required by the readers, for any person who has 
looked at the works asked for will be at once con- 
vinced that the rare and erudite form rather the ex- 
ception than the rule.” 

But the worst feature of the business is, that the 
inconveniences introduced by the improvements have 
added much to the costs of the establishment. The 
Parliamentary Return for 1846 on this part of the 
management seems to be amusingly dressed up. 
Ex, gr. 

“V. Reading-room Services. 1. The number of 
books returned to the shelves of the General Library 
from the Reading Room is 115,414; to those of the 
King’s Library, 12,199; to the closets in which the 
books are kept for the use of the readers from day to 
day, 86,761; together, 214,374, or 731 per diem. 
Adding to this number that of the volumes returned 
to the shelves of the Reading Room, about 114,000, 
the whole amount to 328,374 volumes consulted in 
the course of the year, or about 1120 volumes per 


y: 

“2, The number of readers has been 66,722, on 
an average 238 per day, the Reading Room having 
been kept open 293 days; each reader, therefore, has 
consulted on an average about five volumes a day.” 

On these paragraphs Mr. Gray remarks :— 

“ T have to observe that the real amount of books 
taken from the shelves of the Library to the readers 
is given by the first two numbers, that is, 115,414 
and 12,199 books, making together 127,613, which, 
divided by 293, gives an average of nearly 436 per 
day. The other 86,761 are part of the books already 
estimated, which the readers have not dune with, 
and which, therefore, are delivered to the attendant 
with the names of the readers, and placed in a closet 
by the side of the Reading-room window against 
their return. The 114,000 volumes is a mere esti- 
mate of the number of times the readers in the 
Reading Room have consulted the volumes in the 
bookcases which surround them. These are gene- 
rally returned to their places by the readers, or, if 
left on the table, they are returned by the attendants 
in the Reading-room, and not by those in the 
Printed-book Department.” 

Mr. Gray then pares the stat tin a letter 
from Mr. Baber to Sir H. Ellis in 1835, from which 
he states “it would appear that more than 615 yo- 








lumes were sent into the Reading-room each day 
during the period specified in 1835, whereas, accord- 
ing to Mr. Panizzi’s report, only 436 volumes were 
sent in daily in the year 1846. 

“The number of persons who attend the Read- 
ing-room, or rather the number of visits paid to the 
room by readers, appears to fluctuate. Thus, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary returns, 


“In 1834, they were 70,226, or 270 daily; 
s o 69,303 ,, 266 ,, 
1842, mS 71,706 ,, 276 ,, 


the Reading-room then being open only five days in 
a week, 


“In 1847, they were 66,722, or 238 daily; 
4 a 67,480, or 250 ,, 


the Reading-room being then open six days in the 
week. 

“ This statement shows that there has been no in- 
crease in the number of readers, but rather the re- 
verse, which must be a subject of astonishment, I 
think, to all who know the great increase of visitors 
which has taken place in the other parts of the col- 
lection since 1835.” 

The next question relates to “the number of 
persons employed to furnish the works to these 
readers, exclusive of the officers. 

“In December, 1832, according to the return to 
parliament, there were— 


Clerk assistants ‘ P . - 2 
Attendants ° . é ° - 12 
Employed on Class Catalogue . « & 


Making altogether 15 


“Tn 1848, according to a similar return, the staff 
was— 


Assistants permanent ° ‘ . * 
‘~ supernumerary . . . 1 
Transcribers . ° ° ° - 6 
Attendants permanent . . 24 
pa supernumerary ° . F 


In all 56 


Yet the return which I have quoted above shows that 
this increase of the staff has not been caused by any 
increase in the number of readers, or in the books 
required by them in the Reading-room.” 

And he concludes some farther reasoning— 

“According to this return, it would appear that 
every time a reader comes to the Reading-room it 
costs the public a couple of shillings merely for the 
procuring of the books for him from the shelves, 
independent of the cost of the room itself and its own 
attendants, or one shilling and twopence for every 
book asked for.” 

He then proposes the extra labours of persons al- 
ready employed in the Museum to the formation of 
catalogues, which he considers might be executed 
within a short time, and adds— 

“TI believe that, if this system were introduced 
into the Library of Printed Books, a very consider- 
able reduction in the expense of that department, 
which has absorbed nearly half the parliamentary 
grant, might be made, without any decrease in its 
efficiency, and much to the advantage of literature 
and science.” 

We leave this exposition of an experienced officer 
in the Museum to speak for itself; and have only to 
add, from the Appendix, a “ Table showing the Sums 
required for Salaries in the different Departments, on 
account of the additional Persons employed, and the 
Increase. 


i es Increase. 

Dep. Printed Books . 4,426 7,547 3,121 
Antiquities . 1,821 2,749 928 
Zoological 1,178 1,898 720 
Mineralogical . 1,014 1,322 308 
Manuscripts . 1,982 2,158 276 
Secretaries . . . 1,250 1,473 177 
Prints 6 450 602 152 
Botanical . . . 564 706 142 





1 do not vouch for the absolute accuracy of the sums, 
especially those of 1846. They are, I believe, not 
far wrong; but it is very difficult to extract the 
items from the papers returned to parliament.” 





COLD HARBOUR. 
In the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
conseqnence of the warm philological storm raised 
on the subject of Cold Harbours, the following letter 
from Captain Smyth to Sir Henry Ellis was read, in 
explanation of some casual observations made by him 
at the last meeting upon the subject :— 

“From a conversation which I had yesterday with 
a worthy Fellow of our Society, it seems that the 
very few words which I dropped at the Jast meeting, 
respecting Coal Harbour, being confounded with the 
singular term Cold Harbour, were misunderstood, 
and as a positive engagement will preclude my being 
at the apartments this evening, I forward you a Note 
on the subject. 

‘* My object in speaking, was not at all to comment 
upon Mr, Arthur Taylor’s dissertation on ancient 
London, or to dispute that the particular place he 
mentions was so calied from its destination, in days 
of yore, to the landing and wharfage of coals. I 
merely dissented from the opinion, so strongly ex- 
pressed in the meeting, as to all the sites thus de- 
signated having been coal-deposits; and also from 
the assertion that cold was a colloquial corruption of 
coal, as well as that which declared harbour to be in 
allusion to a port in the early ages of London. The 
first of these terms cannot be drawn from koble, 
carbo, it perpetually occurring as a prefix to many 
localities close upon Roman roads, without reference 
to fuel—as cold-blow, cold-broche, cold-camp, cold- 
comfort, cold-end, cold-ford, &c.; the second seems 
at first sight to be of Saxon derivation, from here- 
berga, a host-watch on a hill, statio militaris, From 
this, says Johnson, came our old word harborough, 
lodging; and from this usage of it, which obtained 
among the Germans also, the sense of it as an inn 
was adopted into several languages, as auberge by 
the French, albergo by the Italians, and herberg by 
the Dutch. Hence cold harbour has been thought to 
mean any dwelling in an exposed situation; but, from 
the great variety of sites on which these names are 
found, I cannot think that bleakness of situation is 
the whole cause of the designation. 

“ The curious epithet in question is of a far wider 
application than is usually imagined, for the known 
and recorded instances in England amount to several 
hundreds; many of these are in valleys, and of ready 
access on the banks of rivers, though there are others 
close to bold escarpments on the summits of inland 
eminences. As specimens of the first class, those in 
the marshes near Kingston-upon-Hull, and in the 
valley of the Thames, may be instanced; while the 
sites at Wrotham, in Kent—Leith Hill, in Surréy— 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire—and Marlow, in Bucking- 
hamshire, illustrate the second, And thus near 
London, we have a Cold Hartéour on the high ground 
above New Cross, at Deptford, and a Cold Blow 
farm on the flats below it; and I think there are two 
or three others in that vicinity. A noted manor at 
Camberwell has been successively Colde-herbergh, 
Cold-abbey, and Cold-harbour ; and there is another 
equally noted two miles north of Ware, in Hertford- 
shire. At Woolwich, a place by the Roman road is 
thus designated; and a well-known house on the 
north bank of the river, opposite to Erith, has im- 
memorially been Cold-harbour. Sometimes the so- 
called spot is on the margin of the water; but 
even there it may only mark the ¢rajectus, or ferry, 
as that on the turn of the great Ikenild Street, near 
Venta Belgarum, between Wherewell Woods and the 
Winchester Downs. 

** Now it is not a little remarkable, that, though 
these places are found recurring along the line of 
the Chilterns, the Cotswolds, and other ridges, yet 
they predominate on or near the old Roman roads, 
sometimes where there is a rise on the ground, and 
often in the very angle where a turn in the direction 
becomes necessary, not only in the occasional and 
forced deviations of the main viaria, but also in those 
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which were made for forming diverticule, or cross 
communications. May not these ascents and wind- 
ing turns therefore have been named after the signi 

ficant tortuosities of the coluber? To be sure the 
word flezus was used by the old geographers, and 
that in question is nearly confined to Great Britain ; 
but it may strengthen so obvious a suggestion to 
mention, that I well remember a trackway among 
the Gallura mountains in Sardinia having been called 
Colivri. And our own Calleva, the capital of the 
Atrebates, by the allowable inversion of 6 and v 
almost coluber, marks a diverticulum where no fewer 
than four Roman roads form a junction. But in 
throwing out this notion, or rather reviving it, for I 
have somewhere met the idea before, I am aware of 
the perils and delusions of etymology, and that a 
mere literal or phonetic resemblance in words is no 
real evidence of similarity of origin; nor can any 
derivation be safely treated, unless it can be at least 
probably traced to its source. The shade of proba- 
bility is in favour of the conjecture ; but it certainly 
is against it, though not conclusively so, that the 
expression is not met with in the Peutinger Map, or 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Nor does Domesday 
Book approach it nearer than Colebei, Collebere, 
Colebi, and Collabera. 

“ Having been lately on a visit at Bury Hill, near 
Dorking, my friend Mr. Barclay described an adjacent 
spot where many Roman and other relics had been 
found; and it presents to the eye a well-defined camp. 
The site of this station is near a Cold Harbour on 
the opposite eminence of Box Hill, at a decided diver- 
ticulum of the old military causeway called Stane- 
street, which is traceable through the country at a 
much lower level. The term Bury or Berry is also 
exceedingly prevalent, there being three principal 
ones in Surrey, besides many others, of which one 
may be cited near Andover, one close to Mansfield, 
and that at Bicester. Now herberga was a hill-watch, 
whence berga, burgh, bury, may have been meta- 
phorically used for watch-towers and stations on hills 
natural or artificial: thus Burgh Castle, on the brow 
of an elevated plateau in Suffolk, may be cited as one 
of the finest relics of Roman fortification in the king- 
dom. The terms before us are sometimes juxta- 
posed: thus there is a place called Cold Harbour four 
miles below Swindon, near the turn which leads to 
the village uf Broad Blunsdon, in the immediate 
vicinity of which is an ancient camp called “ Bury” 
Blunsdon. But there is no end of both designations, 
and they seem to admit of very semblable interpreta- 
tion: yet even if we admit to cull cold from kalda— 
harbour from hereberga—and bury from burg—there 
is still a plausible claim for the Colubrine derivative 
on the ground of priority. At all events, itis palpably 
manifest that the coal-paradox is utterly inadmis- 
sible.* 

“But, having once stepped over the hot ashes of 
conjecture, a wide field is presented to the imagina- 
tion. Although the Romans and Anglo-Romans may 
possibly have used the term coluber as we now apply 
the word serpentine to designate a peculiar deviation, 
I am inclined, for more reasons than I need now 
State, to think that a popular prevalence of the name, 
even then, would be only a mere vestige of the once 
almost universal Ophite worship, the accurate history 
of which still continues to be a desideratum in 
Archeology. The theory may be vague and disputa- 
ble; but that this idolatry is of the highest antiquity, 
is proved by its being alluded to in the earlier Holy 
Scriptures ; and it is known to have prevailed among 
the Chaldees, the Persians, and the Egyptians, as em- 
blematic of the Sun, and Time, and Eternity. From 
the Orientals it descended to the Greeks, and from 
them to the Romans, among whom it became a type 
of Victory, Prosperity, and Health: and the Latin 
damsel who offered food to a serpent, which he de- 
clined partaking of, was branded as unchaste, and 





on a Nearly sixty years ago, one Nugaculus asked in the 

en "s Magazine, the ing of the term Cold-Har- 
bour. Sometime afterwards, July 4th, 1793, he was an- 
swered by Viator A, who informed him of a small post-town 
in Suabia, called Kalte ee the literal translation of 
“aa Cold Inn, he considered that the inference was 








underwent the ban of society. Time, however, 
wrought changes, and the serpent lost its divinity ; 
but, though the actual system of worship fell off, the 
type and prestige remained, insomuch that the emblem 
appears constantly both in arts and letters, Thus 
Tristan, the amiable Sieur de St. Amand, indignant 
on finding the reptile figured so frequently on the 
reverses of imperial coins and medals, sagely imputes 
the practice to the time when the Devil had estab- 
lished his empire over men’s minds, and artfully 
biassed them in a blind adoration of the demoniac 
serpent,—‘ Et persuada aux Gentiles qu'il estoit le 
Génie de Feélicite, de Santé, Salut, et de Victoire, qui 
appellerent en suite ces demons detestables.’ 

“ Under such views, I cannot but think that the 
term ‘ Cold Harbour,’ and the prevalence of its Eng- 
lish application, merit a fuller consideration than they 
have yet received.” 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 1st.— Mr. Hallam, Vice-President, in the 
chair. A letter was read from Mr. John Bruce, on 
the badge of the crown on the shoulder of the figure 
on a sepulchral brass, presented to the Society by 
Dr. Diamond. The writer confessed his inability to 
explain its signification, but cited five other examples 
of the badge on the shoulders of personages in civil 
costume. 

A communication from Mr. Crofton Croker, ad- 
dressed to the President, was read, on the supposed 
origin of the popular Mermaid, which the writer con- 
ceives to have originated in the appearance of the 
Norsemen in their coracles, or skin-boats, on the 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland. 

Some observations were made on the subject by 
Mr, Windus. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
March 3rd. — Professor H. H. Wilson, in the 
chair.—John Landseer, Esq., read a paper on the 
Assyrian Obelisk, discovered by Mr. Layard among 
the ruins of Nineveh, and now deposited, with other 
interesting remains rescued by that enterprising tra- 
veller, in the British Museum. This obelisk is 
formed of a block of black stone, sculptured on the 
four sides with a series of bas-reliefs, and having a 
long inscription, in the most complicated Assyrian 
cuneiform writing, which has not, as yet, been fully 
deciphered. The object of Mr. Landseer’s paper was 
to determine, from certain astronomical considerations, 
combined with the representations of the sun and a 
star sculptured on the upper compartments of the 
obelisk, a probable date at which we may reason- 
ably conjecture the obelisk to have been made. 
The sculptured star, Mr. Landseer is of opinion, 
represents Aldebaran; and in the upper compart- 
ment, where the star is on the left side of the sun, 
and just about to be merged in its rays, he sees 
the heliacal rising of Aldebaran, which took place at 
the commencement of the Sabean year, the civil year 
of the Assyrian astronomers. He observed that the 
Assyrian year commenced at the equinoxes ; and that, 
at a period of 2400 hundred years B.c., the sun 
entered the sign Taurus at the vernal equinox; and, 
in fact, the sun in the obelisk is surmounted by a 
figure supposed to represent the sign of the balance. 
Now, at a subsequent period in the history of Assyria, 
we find that Aldebaran was discontinued on the 
sculptures of that nation, and that the Pleiades took 
its place; and, on astronomical grounds, Mr. Land- 
seer shows that the change occurred somewhere about 
the year 1320, B.c.; consequently, that the Nineveh 
obelisk was made in the interval between the two 
dates mentioned. In the second compartment of 
the obelisk, the star is sculptured on the right side 
of the sun, and at some distance from his rays. In 
this compartment, Aldebaran no longer rises heliacally, 
the tropic having removed a short distance from it, 
yet not so far as for the sun to rise with the Pleiades ; 
and this would argue an elapsed space of two or 
three centuries from the year 2400 B.c., above ad- 
verted to. Reasoning from these hypotheses, Mr, 
Landseer thinks it may be set down as at least very 
probable, that the obelisk was formed at the command 





of Ninus himself, who, he believes, ascended the 
throne of Nineveh between 2100 and 2200 B.c. He 
entered into some details relative to the few historical 
data remaining to us of those remote times; and 
pointed out, on a beautiful cast of the obé@lisk, which 
he had conveyed to the society's house for exhibition 
at the meeting, some of those minute points of 
costume which were likely to corroborate the results 
of his investigations. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 22nd.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Mr. Haggard, 
President, exhibited to the Society a medal in copper. 
Obverse.—The fire-ship Mediator, Captain Woolridge, 
leading to the attack of the French men-of-war in 
the Aix roads. At the stern of the ship is a boat in 
which two men died of fatigue in rowing. <A rope 
runs round three-fourths of the medal, and is fastened 
by a knot to each end of a band. Reverse.—Caprain 
JAMES WOOLRIDGE LED THE BRITISH FIRE-SHIPS 
WHEN FOUR FRENCH BAIL OF THE LINE WERE BURNT 
UNDER THEIR OWN BATTERIES IN AIX ROADS. Mr, 
Haggard observed that the die for this medal was 
engraved by Thomas Wyon, from a design by J. 
Matau, and it is believed that only three medals were 
stru¢k—one in gold, one in silver, and one in copper. 
The gold medal was mounted with pebbles, and gold 
round it to represent a cable, and was suspended by 
achain. Dr. Lee exhibited ten large brass Roman 
coins from his own cabinet, accompanied by some 
interesting historical remarks. They consisted of 
coins of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Faustina the 
Elder, Commodus, Septimus Severus, and Percen- 
nius Niger. Mr. Taylor exhibited to the Society two 
of the original dies (one in brass, the other in steel) 
used for striking the leaden Napoleon medallions. 
There are ten dies, five in brass and as many in steel. 
Mr. Taylor stated that he had hardened the steel 
dies and succeeded in striking a medal, which he laid 
before the Society as the first medal struck from 
these dies. Mr. Pfister read a paper on a well- 
preserved and rare coin (Thaler) of the celebrated 
Albert, Count of Wallenstein, (Waldstein) Duke of 
Friedland and Sagan, Generalissimo of the Austrian 
troops, 1623—1634. 
“Am Walde hatte nicht die Axt so leichtes Spiel, 

Hatt’ ihr der Wald nicht selbst geliefert ihren Stiel.” 
Obverse.—Bust in armour to the right, represented at 
the age of 45, with cropped hair, chin and lip covered 
with strong beard, wrapt up in the ducal mantle, and 
wearing a large, plain, and stiff collar: under the 
bust, the date, 1628, the very year in which the 
duchies of Sagan and Mecklenburg* were conferred by 
the Emperor, Ferdinand II., on the Duke of Fried- 
land, as a pledge to him for considerable disbursements 
—he having raised and appointed several regiments at 
his own expense. ALBERTVS.D.G.DVX. FRIDLAN 
(die )ET . SAGAN . & Small rose, and arepresentation of 
the sun, for the mintmark. Reverse—A shield sur- 
mounted by the ducal crown, exhibiting the eagle of 
Friedland crowned, and a middle shield quartered, 
with an upright lion in each division, which is the 
family arms of Waldstein. SacrI . ROMANI.IMPERII. 
PRINCEPS. As to the illustration of the arms of 
Wallenstein, Mr. Pfister obtained the following 
notice. In remote times, that family possessed the 
title of Lords of Ralsky, and held in the kingdom of 
Bohemia the hereditary office of cup-bearer. Having 
built the castle of Wartemberg, they passed by that 
more teutonic name. John of Wartemberg, son of 
Zanko I., built in the forest of Tyrnau a new castle, 
which was named Waldstein, (Stone of the forest, 
rock, castle;) and to distinguish him from his other 
brothers, the Lords of Wardemberg, he became gene- 
rally known as Lord of Waldstein. He assisted 
King Premislao IJ. in obtaining the crown, and 
received in remembrance of his valorous aid the 
Bohemian lion for his arms, but varied in colours— 
namely, azure instead of argent. When John Wald- 
stein died in 1226, the family consisted of four 
principal branches, possessing eleven castles. They 





* He assumed the title as Duke of Mecklenburg only the 
following year 1629, 
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all bore for arms the licn azure; but three of these 
branches becoming extinct, the fourth branch con- 
centrated the four lions quarterly—or and  ¢ 
Ast and 3rd, a lion counter-rampant; 2nd and 4th, a 
lion rampart counterchanged. The large silver and 
the gold coins of Wallenstein have become very rare, 
in consequence of the goodness of the standard. 
* Coin away as fast as you can,” he writes to Taxis ; 
“T only want credit, and no profit by the coin.” 
Wallenstein was also very particular about the die, 
and does not know what could have put “ Dominus 
protector meus” into Taxis’ head, as his (Wallen- 
stein’s) motto is “ Invita invidia.” The calamities of 
the thirty years’ war were extended, of course, also to 
the coins; clipping money, and false weighing, were 
the order of the day, and the small coin became 
much debased. In the years 1602 and 1603, the 
thaler of fine silver could be paid in the small coin 
with only one groschen (ld. Eng.) of agio; in 1618, 
it had increased to twelve groschen. But in 1627, 
when Wallenstein opened the campaign at the head 
of a well-equipped army of 40,000 men, against 
Silesia, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania, and where 
remonstrances and assurances of perfect neutrality 
were treated by him with absolute scorn—declaring, in 
his usual haughty style, that “the time had arrived 
for dispensing altogether with electors, and that 
Germany ought to be governed, like France and 
Spain, by a single and absolute sovereign,” in order 
to obtain one thaler of fine silver, as much as two 
thalers and six groschen was paid in the small coin, 
which, towards the end of the same year, increased 
to the almost incredible amount of eight thalers in 
small coins for one of fine silver.* Mr. Pfister 
observed yet, that the present field-marshal of the 
Austrian troops (in Austria), Prince Windischgratz, 
is a descendant, on the mother’s side, from the 
celebrated Wallenstein, and is destined to become 
probably soon the sole inheritor of the estates of 
his ancestor, which it is now gencrally believed, 
were most unjustly confiscated by Ferdinand II. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March 7th.—Council Meeting. Mr. Pettigrew, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The Rev. E. G. Walford 
communicated particulars respecting the Roman villa 
discovered by him, and laid open at his expense, at 
Caldwells or the Blackgrounds, (the site of Brinavis, ) 
near Chipping Warden. An excellent ground-plan, 
by Sir Henry Dryden, accompanied the account. 
The villa, as far as regards the rooms, heated by 
means of the hypocaust, and in the position of the 
prafurnium, closely resembles that at Hartlip, in 
Kent, published in the last part of the Journal of the 
Association. It is expected that Mr. Walford will 
induce the owner of the land to preserve this in- 
teresting relic. Mr. Roach Smith announced that 
he and other members of the Council had recently 
examined some foundations of buildings which had 
been laid open during excavations beneath the 
Times Office, in Printing House Square. They 
proved to be a portion of the old Roman wall, which 
hed been in part broken away, and repaired with 
masonry, probably of the Norman period, and upon 
this was some fourteenth or fifteenth century work, 
evidently the remains of a doorway belonging to the 
Blackfriar’s monastery, which, it is well known, stood 
upon that site. ‘These remains have, we are pleased 
to learn, been preserved. Mr. Smith then exhibited 
drawings of fictile funereal urns, in the possession of 
Mr, G. W. Dasent, which had been ploughed up in a 
field at Drayton Lodge, near Norwich. Five-and- 
twenty were discovered, about a foot below the 
surface, arranged in groups of four or five. They 
bear a close resemblance in form and ornament to 
those discovered a few years since by Professor 
Henslowe near Derby,f and in both cases scarcely 
any objects were found with them. They are con- 
jectured to be Romano-British of a late date. 

Mr. John Taylor, junior, exhibited coloured draw- 
ings and diagrams, showing the arrangement of urns 





* Fabri, Staats-Canzley, T. Ixxiv. p. 330. Teatro 
Europeo, T. i. p. 455—676. 
+ See Journal of the Association, vol, ii. p. 60. 





in tile tombs, excavated upon his property near Col- 


chester. Nearly one hundred urns have already 
been preserved by the exertions of Mr. Taylor, and 
they will form a valuable addition to the Roman 
antiquities in the Colchester Museum, for which in- 
stitution Mr. Taylor has destined them. 

Mr, Crafter forwarded a plan, showing the site of 
the Roman burial ground lately discovered by him at 
Shorne, in Kent. Mr. Crafter has succeeded in res- 
cuing some interesting remains from destruction and 
dispersion, and therefore we regret to learn he has 
been very rudely obstructed in his researches by the 
tenant of the land. 

Mr. Crofton Croker read a letter from Mrs. Eyre 
Coote, of Mount Coote, Kilmallock, county of 
Limerick, announcing the discovery of sepulchral 
urns, containing calcined bones, enclosed within 
chambers formed of slabs of stone, at Foley’s Cross, 
near Mount Coote. ‘The railway people, who found 
the urns, wantonly broke them to pieces. 

Communications were also made from Mr. Black, 
Mr. Stubbs, of Boulogne, and Mr. Kent, of Padstowe, 
in Cornwall. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 
1y—Geograp 1, (Prof. Chaix, of Geneva, on the 
Level of the Nile; Dr. Gutzlaff, on Sefan,) 84 p.m.—Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m.—Royal Academy, (Sir R. Westmacott’s Fifth 
Lecture on Sculpture,) 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m.—Civil Engi- 
neers, (Mr. R. B. Dockray, a Description of the Camden 
Station of the London and North Western Railway,) 8 p.m. 
—Zoological, (Mr. Huxley, R.N., on the Animal of Tri- 
gonia; Mr. G. R. Gray, on a new Species of Glareola ; Mr. 
A. White, on the Species of Fish known to the Ancients,) 
9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 7$ p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—London Institution, 
7 p.m.—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.—Literary 
Fund, (Anniversary,) 2 p.m.—College of Physicians, (Dr. 
Todd’s Second Lumleian Lecture,) 4 p.m. 

Thursday—Statistical, (Anniversary,) 3 p.m.—Royal, 84 
p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal Academy, (Mr. Leslie’s 
Fifth Lecture on Painting,) 8 p.m. 

Friday—Royal Institution, (Professor Cowper on the 
Mechanism of Telescopes,) 84 p.m.—College of Physicians, 
(Dr. Todd’s Third Lumleian Lecture,) 4 p.m. 

Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 


Mond. 











FINE ARTS. 
THE CHANDOS HEAD OF SHAKSPEARE ONCE MORE. 
“ Cum Notis Variorum.” 

“ What,” said Bedreddin, “ was everything in my house to 
be broken and destroyed, myself imprisoned in a box, and at 
last a stake prepared for my execution; was all this done 
because I did not put pepper in a cheese cake? Great God, 
who ever heard of such a thing ?”—Arabian Nights. 

London, March 6, 1849. 
Mr. Eprror,—Poor Hassan, you perceive, was 
threatened with a terrible infliction, because he 
omitted to put pepper in his cheese cakes; but I, 
alas! am menaced with a still worse fate—the loss 
of Sir Peter Positive’s further notice in the columns 
of that widely circulating periodical paper, the 
Atheneum, because I have peppered mine a “ leetel” 
too much. This will, indeed, be insupportable, if you 
do not again grant me permission, through your 
valuable journal, to use my feeble endeavours to in- 
duce him to alter his, I trust hasty and not deliberate, 
resolve. Sir Peter tells me that he has come to 
that determination because I do not, or cannot, or 
will not, discuss the points coolly and dispassionately 
with him; this parting kick from his hoofs almost 
Pet(e)rified me, and the consequences might have 
been fatal, had I not Inckily fallen into bis soap-suds, 
which revived me a bit, although I am still suffering 
from the shock I experienced; but I will endeavour 
to make the amende honorable by as ample an apology 
as my scattered senses will allow. I thought, from 
his style and composition, and his spirited attack 
upon picture-dealers, (not upon me—I knew of course 
he did not mean me, and therefore had no right to be 
so warm upon the subject,) that he was fond of some- 
thing “spicy,” and I foolishly flattered myself that 
I had hit his palate toa T. But it seems I was mis- 
taken. I am glad, nevertheless, to find that no 
very serious consequences are likely to ensue, and 
that Sir Peter has followed the example of that 
clever Hibernian, who dropped the potato imme- 





diately he found it burn his fingers. He will still, I 
trust, allow me to ask him a question or two, by way 
of explanation. What does he mean by saying “ Mr, 
Rodd* has replied in print,”+ and at “some length a 
Did he expect a public attack to be met by a private 
remonstrance? or, did he mean that my answer was 
so good, and so much to the point, that it ought to 
have been engraved ? and if so, why did he not tell 
his numerous admirers that such answer was to be 
found in the Literary Gazette of the 24th February 
last 9 Talking of shades,|| he has been unfortunate 
in his invocations, A visit to Hampton Court will 
at once decide the question, as to the picture-cleaning 
talent of the late keeper of the pictures there; but I 
will not go with Peter for proofs “ down among the 
dead men”—I like livelier subjects. Sir P. made 
a slight mistake when he accused me of having 
asserted or insinuated that a picture-dealer must neces- 
sarily be the best judge of pictures. No, Sir Peter, I 
never said, nor ever thought that; I know Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was not a picture dealer; but I know 
that he was in the habit of purchasing, cleaning, 
and even stripping to the skin, pictures by the old 
masters—Titians and Guidos, for instance, in order 
that he might thoroughly ascertain the materiel of 
which they were composed, their preparation, manipu- 
lation, &e.; by which means, and having an eye to 
nature, he became one of the best judges of art, and 
the most esteemed portrait painter of his day. I 
know, also, that Sir Thomas Lawrence arrived at the 
summit of his profession by the same means; I think, 
therefore, I was justified in asking the accomplished 
Athenian, whether he had ever followed the example 
of those great men. I do not consider that my 
question has been fairly met by his twaddle about a 
gentleman being a competent judge of fine linen, 
without knowing the secrets of the washing-tub. 


He might have urged the qualities of a “Joe Manton,”~ 


avd whether it would, or would not, shoot round 
corners, was to be ascertained by its case; or that 
the genuineness of a “Breguet” repeater, could be 
told by looking at the dial. I confess his simile 
is not only beautiful, but sublime, and that it is not 
every critic who could come ont with so apt an 
illustration. This could only have resulted from a 
depth of thought and study, and the perusal of 
Bohun “On Wind,” Swift's “ Essay on Flatulation,” 
“Trifles Jighter than Air,” or from some such experi- 
meut as cutting open his grandma’s bellows to see 
where the wind came from! for certes, he never could 
have hit upon so happy an idea, or have discovered 
such a brilliant metaphor from “auditing” his washer- 
woman's bills! No, no, his puffy, “ diaphanous,” 
“shoulder-shrugging” articles in the Atheneum are 
windy, not watery, soap-suds excepted. I confess I 
was a little nettled with Sir Peter for his “ sup- 
pressio veri;” he might as well have told us that 
Vertue (one of his own witnesses) engraved a set of 
portraits of the English poets, the genuineness of 
which was never questioned until it became the 
fashion to doubt about the head of Shakspeare ; why, 





* As there are two Rod(d)s, will Sir Positive say with 
which of the two he was so tickled? My establishment is, 
H. Rodd, 23, Little Newport Street, “name over the door.” 
“ N.B. No connexion with any other shop.” 

+ “In print.” “ Rushed into print.” What does he mean ? 
Am I obliged to trump aloud that his opponent “ wrote a 
book” above thirty years ago when he (Sir Peter) “was 
mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms ?” Am I bound to 
enlighten him on literary as well as pictorial matters? 
Must I confess I compiled a work which was highly spoken 
of by the critics of those days, (when Sir P. Positive was 
learning to spell,) which was frequently quoted, and was 
reprinted by Brother Jonathan, in America, where it had a 
large sale. 

¢ “At some length”—it shall to the barber's with Sir 
Positive’s beard. This reply, 1 hope, will suit him better, 
and at any rate be broad enough. 

§$ Sir Peter’s two “ morsels of criticism” concerning our- 
self and our trade, will be found, hot-pressed, in the 
Atheneum of February 10, and March 3, a.p. 1849. 

|| Our correspondent had here referred to a deceased 
friend of ours, and though the allusion was not only inoffen- 
sive but complimentary, we have omitted the three lines as 
of no force to the arg it, and b , in a good humoured, 
satirical article of this kind, we do not, personally, in this 
instance, feel it to be “in keeping” (as the artists say) to 
mingle the memory of the dead, ever so slightly, with the 
question of living performances,—Ep. L. G. 
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I know not. He might also have told us that Mr. 
Nicholls, who built the house at Minchenden,* was a 
collector of the portraits of the poets; that he had 
those of Fletcher, Suckling, William, Earl of Pem- 
broke,+ (Shakspeare’s patron and friend,) Howard, 
Betterton, the actor, (now in the possession of Mr. 
J. P. Collier,) and many others; and he might, if he 
thought proper, have added, that Davenant was Shak- 
speare’s godson ; but these things would have gone 
too far to establish the originality of the picture,t and 
as such, did not suit Sir P. Positive’s book, and were, 
perhaps, purposely omitted. There are, also, many 
historiettes connected with the house,§ of which it 
is scarcely possible he could be ignorant; but he has 
omitted all that tends to elucidate the origin of the 
picture; he does not try to unravel its mysterious 
disappearance, whilst Shakspeare’s “ pious fellows” 
were puzzling themselves to adorn the “first folio” 
with his features; nor whether Jansen was in Eng- 
land at the time Sir Thomas Clarges had Shakspeare’s 
head painted from “a great lubberly boy.” He there- 
fore made me cross with him, for leaving so fair a 
field to batten on a moor, and I could not help 
exclaiming, (to myself only, for I did not wish all 
the world to know it,) “Peter, Peter, very bad 
boy.” In my last, Sir Peter says, “there was much 
to make him smile.” I am glad of that, becanse 
it isa proof he is not very angry with me. This, 
I hope, he will find still more funny, and that it 
will turn all his irascible faculties into risible ones, 
and put him into a thorough good humour with him 
self—aye, and me too, and induce him to abandon his 
rash resolve. But, if we must part, I will give him 
a little advice for old acquaintance sake, (in return 
for which I hope he will send me a lock of his hair!) 
“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” Sir Peter. Farewell ; 
good bye. Yours till death, and a day after. 
H. Ropp. 





BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Mr. Fretp’s second lecture on colour, to which we 
promised our attention on reporting the first, ( Lite- 
rary Gazette, No. 1671,) puzzles us beyond remedy ; 
for it would require a number of engravings to make 
it at all intelligible. His positions were, that light 
and shade were the elementary principles of colours ; 
and he established his scale of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary colours, from White or Light to Black or 
Shade, on this foundation. He then entered upon the 
relations of colours, whereby they mutually affected 
each other, and upon which depended their contrasts, 
neutralization, and harmonies. This was beautifully 
illustrated, and with a scientific precision which was 
of inestimable value as a painter's lesson. 

“There are (he said, after laying down an enlarged 
view of the whole) distinct and peculiar powers and 
qualities of the various contrasts, a knowledge of which 
is important in practice :—Thus, orange and blue mu- 
tually oppose each other as hot and cold—yellow and 
purple as advancing and retiring powers—and red 
and green do the same as the extreme and mean of 
colour. || 





* I particularly wonder at this omission of Sir Peter’s, 
knowing how strongly developed he has the “ bump of 
locality”—is it not a fact he knew where Piccadilly Pump 
stood, 2000 years ago ?!! 

t This portrait, which is painted in the same style, and 
suffered from the same cause as its former companion, the 
Chandos head, has been partially restored, in order to con- 
vince those parties interested in the Chandos head that what 
I have said upon the subject, I can prove; and I freely 
invite Sir Peter and any of his friends to inspect it, 
although they “may be of the same opinion still.” 

t Sir Peter swore by his honour that the picture was 
nought, because it had a mustard border; and yet is the 
Knight not forsworn, because it has not a mustard border. 

§ For instance, the oak there—one of the finest in the 
kingdom—under whose wide spreading branches no doubt 
Nicholls and Pepys discussed the artistic merits of old Cor- 
nelius Jansen and Richard Burbage. Had it have been a 
fir, Sir Positive would have noticed it, for he knows— 

“In fir deal is ; 
‘ In oak none is.” 

| “ The power of contrast in cold and hot is nearly EQuAL, 
in extreme and mean it is DOUBLE, and in advancing and re- 
tiring it is QUADRUPLE. Black and white are universal con- 
trasts, and green may be substituted for, or combined with 
grey, as itis commonly in nature, where the pure compounds 


a blue and yellow rarely occur, and are therefore false in 


“Upon the same principle are founded other scales 
of contrast, secondary and tertiary, which, partaking 
of similar relations and powers, will be easily in- 
ferred, and therefore need not now be described. 

“These powers of contrast conduct to new methods 
of practice in painting, and to some which have been 
realized as it were by accident or force of genius. 
Thus Gainsborough availed himself of the neutraliz- 
ing powers of red and green, which in mixture or 
glazing produce the greys of shadow, and subdue 
each other with infinite gradations, in the painting of 
flesh; and other artists have adopted the same prac- 
tice. 

“ But it is evident the principle is not confined to 
red and green, but extends to every pair of con- 
trasts. and that, in fact, orange and blue, which are 
equal powers, and intimately allied to light and shade, 
are means of a more eligible practice both in the 
painting of flesh and landscape, as we see indicated in 
the works of Sir J. Reynolds, and the best colourists ; 
but in every such mode of practice allowance must 
be made for additions of the local colours, and ac- 
count taken of the powers of contrast, which in blue 
and orange are as 1 to 1, in red and green as 1 to 2, 
and in yellow and purple as 1 to 4, all other con- 
trasts being of intermediate powers. 

“Tn fact, the principle of painting with contrasting 
tints has been more or less carried into practice by 
good colourists, and may be remarked in Titian. 
Girtin carried purple shadows with warm yellow 
lights into landscape, from nature, observation, and a 
correct eye. 

“ Kugler has remarked the green under-painting in 
flesh, in the practice of the Tuscan schools of the 
14th century; and we have been recently informed 
that a Bavarian artist has published a similar prac- 
tice, beginning his flesh tints with green and finishing 
with red, and in other cases laying in and finishing 
by the rule of contraries. * . * 

“ The whole doctrine of pictorial and chromatic 
contrasts, and what are philosophically termed com- 
pensating and complementary colours, depends on 
the original fact of the neutral union of the three 
primary colours in light and shade, wherein blue, 
red, and yellow, and their derivatives, are subordinated 
in numerical harmony.” 

An instrument invented by the lecturer, called a 
metrochrome, was explained as a numerical measurer 
of the powers of colours; but of this, without dia- 
grams, &c., we can give no explanation, and we must 
finally re-confess our incompetence to do more than 
afford a very slight notion of these instructive lec- 
tures. We hope they will be published ; and conclude 
with an almost poetical quotation :— 

“Tt may be,” says Mr. Field, “ worthy of remark 
here, that these scales of harmony and melody among 
colours merely follow the beautiful analogy of Nature 
in the annual painting of the seasons, which com- 
mencing from the snowy white opacity of winter, 
unfolds the pale yellow and gay primary hues of the 
spring season of flowers ; proceeds then in painting 
the fruits of summer, with the gorgeous secondary 
hues of orange, green, and purple ; and finally accom- 
plishes the task of colouring, with the more broken, 
sere, and rich tertiary hues of foliage and the forest, 
declining toward neutrality, and closing the year in 
transparency and darkness, affording no unapt course 
of operation to the artist. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
In our last we still left a few subjects to notice before 
closing our account of this exhibition. 

No. 423, “Cattle, Noon,” H. Desvignes, is a very 
meritorious and sunny landscape of the school of 
Sydney Cooper. 

No, 431, “ The Trial of Archbishop Laud.” Alex- 
ander Johnston has fair pretensions to historical cha- 
racter, and the actors in the fatal scene are arranged 
effectively to represent the act in progress. There 
is, however, a disagreeable staring in the counte- 
nances generally, and particularly in that of Laud, 
which detracts from the dignity of the impressive 
event, In 437, “Roger and Jenny,” from the Gentle 





thoroughly Scottish, and though not equal to his 
“ Patie and Peggy,” (which we liked so much in the 
Knightsbridge Gallery,) would form a very good 
companion to that natural painting. 

No. 434, “The Army and Navy Checking Accounts,” 
H. J. Pidding, is a clever and characteristic piece in 
the artist’s usual style, in which veterans belonging 
to the two services are humorously occupied. 

No. 439, “The Rabbit Warren,’ H. Jutsum. A 
capital group, and altogether a very pleasing and ably 
handled work. 

No. 440, “ From Milton,” J. H. Ilidge, cannot be 
regarded as the expression of the poet. 

No. 443, “Grotto and Cimabue,” Chevalier Bez- 
zuoli must also, we fear, be deemed a short-coming, 
on a good artistic subject. 

Nos. 438, 444, “ Itinerant Fishmongers in Devon- 
shire Moors,” W. Shayer, reflect great credit on his 
pencil, and are treated in a skilful manner. 

No, 453, “Inexorable,” a quaint and amusing 
picture, by J. Sant, which realizes its title to per- 
fection. 

No. 458, “Near Havre,” J. Wilson, junior. A 
very pleasing sea-piece. 

No. 475, “ Dolce far niente,” G. F. W., is a 
composition of very considerable taste in the style of 
Italian fresco, which it softly and gracefully re- 
sembles. 

Of the sculpture, Foley's “ John and Infant,” which 
we noticed when exhibited at Messrs. Dickenson’s is 
the leading feature; but there are two very clever 
little productions, “ A Young Satyr,” and “ A Child- 
bust,” by W. C. Marshall; a bit of spirited clay 
model of “ Diana,” by F. Carew, who we are glad to 
‘see walking in his father’s steps; and observable 
efforts by J. Kirk, T. Earle, Mrs, Thornycroft, and 
others. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE first public exhibition of this Association is now 
open, at the New Water-colours Gallery, and con- 
tains a creditable display of designs, views, models, 
plans, &e., amounting to 180. Though there is no- 
thing very prominently striking on the walls, there 
are many objects of considerable interest; and for 
the purposes of architectural study to the student, 
the collection must offer many important suggestions ; 
but whether an exhibition that, from the very nature 
of the subjects, must have a flat and tame appear- 
ance, will hold out sufficient inducements to the 
general public, we are inclined to doubt; the first 
show, however, of the Architectural Association de- 
serves all that is asked for it—“ a candid judgment, 
and a liberal reception.” 


THE ART UNION BAS-RELIEF, 

THE premium of one hundred pounds, offered by 
the Art Union for the best bas-relief of an historical 
procession, two feet by eight inches, has been awarded 
to Mr. J. Hancock. We know nothing of the com- 
parative merits of the many models submitted to the 
council, having only seen this one; but of it we can 
truly observe; that it is a work of great merit, and 
especially for so young an artist. The subject is 
“The Saviour entering Jerusalem.” The Saviour, 
and the figure prostrate before him, are not equal to 
the other parts; though we are not going too far in 
saying, that the grouping of the twelve Apostles fol- 
lowing, and the females and children preceding the 
former, are fully equal to our standard of excellence 
in composition of relief—namely, Flaxman’s Shield 
of Achilles. More we cannot say. 





Lord Auckland.—An admirable likeness of this 
estimable nobleman, and honest and patriotic states- 
man, is on view at Messrs. Dickenson’s, in Bond- 
street; and, besides being highly approved by the 
friends to whom his lordship was best known, will 
much gratify the public at large, to whom we recom- 
mend an early visit. 

Lord G. Bentinck.—Painted by 8. Lane ; engraved 
by S. W. Reynclds, Colnaghis. We have not seen 
a mezzotint portrait superior in execution to this. 





Shepherd, Mr. Johnston is more at home, It is 


Not only is the head fine and expressive, but every 
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part of the dress and accessories is rendered with 
uncommon precision. We might, perhaps, have de- 
sired a more natural and correct finish in the hands 
(especially the left hand) ; but it is often difficult to 
get our artists to bestow the necessary pains upon 
the extremities, and the loose, generalizing manner 
in this is almost the fashion of our schoo]. In the 
disposition of the figure, Mr. Lane has been very 
successful ; it is unaffected and well balanced. 

The Menai Bridge.—Two views of the tubular 
bridge now erecting over the Menai Straits, give a 
very interesting idea of this stupendous undertaking, 
justly esteemed a master-piece of engineering skill 
and enterprise. Our readers will remember the dis- 
cussions as to its possibility, and descriptions of its 
wonderful construction, at meetings of the British 
Association ; and they may witness, in picture, the 
possibility being realized, and the component parts 
(as the workmen are completing them) exhibited 
with artist-like effect, and at the same time with 
truth. The views are very ably lithographed from 
drawings by Mr. S. Russell. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, March 8th, 1849. 

THE improvement which I led you to expect was 
about to take place in literary enterprise, has 
already commenced. The official list of new pub- 
lications, for the week ending last Saturday, con- 
tains more works than any that has appeared since 
the revolution; and the alvertisements of the pub- 
lishers in the newspapers increase daily, in a very 
remarkable manner. Public attention also is be- 
ginning to be less absorbed by political matters, 
and to turn, as of old, to literary productions. 

M. Michelet has brought out another volume— 
the third—of his History of the Revolution, Assum- 
ing that the work will be submitted to you ina 
translated form, I shall say no more about it, than 
that it is written in that heated, bitter, yet effective 
style and spirit which characterise all his literary 

roductions, and even his lectures at the College of 
rance! 

I observe, not without pleasure, that two reviews 
destined to occupy nearly the same ground as the 
Literary Gazette, are advertised to be brought out 
shortly. It is an extraordinary fact, that no peo- 

le in Europe are so destitute of reviews as the 

rench ; indeed, they have none, for even what 
they call Revues are like our monthly magazines— 
not like the Gazette, or the Edinburgh or Quarterly. 
Even the newspapers, which devote so much space 
and spend so much money over theatrical criti- 
cisms, pay comparatively little attention to literary 
productions, an occasional review in the Débats— 
an elaborate notice of sume striking publication, 
once a-week, in the Presse—and now and then a 
not very brilliant criticism in the Constitutionnel or 
the Siécle—and that is about all the notice our best 
possible public instructors deign to extend to lite- 
rature. 

Since the revolution, the theatres have had, in 
addition to the want of public support, to encounter 
opposition from which they were previously ex- 
empt, or at least, which was so trifling as to be of 
no account. A host of cafés have been authorised 
to give music and singing, and some even little 
dramatic representations and ballets. The public 
are admitted gratuitously to these places, the sale 
of coffee, beer, and liquor sufficing to pay the ex- 
penses, and indemnify the managers. It is stated 
that they have already drawn several thousand 
pounds from the theatres; and every day they are 
becoming more numerousand growing more popular. 

The managers of the theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin, of the Cirque, and of the Gaieté, have had 
to stop payment during the past week, in conse- 
quence of the hardness of the times. The first 
mentioned theatre has wound up its accounts of 
the last two months with a deficit of upwards of 
2000/., and yet it possesses an .excellent troupe, 


Frederick Lemaitre. The situation of the Theatre 
Francais is also so desperate, that if some bold 
measure be not adopted, hankruptcy is inevitable; 
and yet this theatre has the advantage of possessing 
Rachel, with a large subvention. The Odeon. is 
also fast going to the dogs, notwithstanding it re- 
ceives 4000/. per annum from the public treasury. 
The principal theatrical event of the week has 
been the production of a five act tragedy, called La 
Mort de Strafford. The work has merit; but the 
author has marred its success by attempting to do 
what is a dramatic impossibility—create sympathy 
both for Strafford and his persecutors—for the 
victim and the executioners—for royalty and re- 
publicanism. I have been much amused with the 
newspaper criticisms on this work—they all affect 
such a wonderfully profound knowledge of that 
period of history in which the drama is laid, and 
of the personages who played a part in those 
stirring times. Never, assuredly, were the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, and Guizot and Hume, so laid 
under contribution as they have been this week by 
Messieurs les Critiques—for, of course, the critics 
have “ crammed” and cribbed all their learning 
from them. The popular favourite Arnal has re- 
turned to the Vaudeville, after a long absence; but 
the piece in which he appears, though written ex- 
pressly for him, is sad trash, One of Rachel’s 
sisters—Sarah—who recently débuted in tragedy 
with no very great success, has just made a début 
at the Odeon in the higher walk of comedy, and 
with the same result. Louis Monrose, yesterday, 
brought out a new comedy at that theatre, entitled 
Les Viveurs. He played the principal character 
in his work, and, both as actor and author, was 
warmly applauded. The piece is illustrative of 
“ Life in Paris,” as passed by wild young men; 
and, on that account, might be worth the attention 
of caterers for your stage. 

M. J. T. Merle, one of our best theatrical critics, 
has just published a brief series of articles on the 
Beggars’ Opera. In the course of them, having 
occasion to mention the beefsteak club, (which, by 
the way, he erroneously translates “ Club de la 
tranche de Beuf,”) he promises to give, some day, 
a history of that renowned gastronomic associa- 
tion, and, in so doing, to lay under contribution no 
less a personage than Mr. John Poole, “ whose 
memory,” he says, “ is well stocked with anecdotes 
respecting it, which he tells with a great deal of 
wit, in a language which is not his own.” 

Two miserably poor young men, of an obscure 
village in the department of the Isére, have suc- 
ceeded, after ten years’ laborious exertions, and 
in spite of discouragements innumerable, in com- 
pleting a calculating machine, which is repre- 
sented to be far superior to that of Babbage, or any 
other yet invented. It had just been examined by 
the Academie des Sciences, and a most eulogistic 
report on it has been presented. A detached de- 
scription of it, with illustrations, is to be forthwith 
published in the Academy’s records. It will, it is 
asserted, work any calculation in an incredibly 
short space of time—twenty seconds, for example, 
sufficed to multiply 2749 by 3957. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Hurricane.—The Brussels Herald states that the 
hurricane which we experienced in London on 
Wednesday, the Ist instant, extended to that city, 
and did some damage in various quarters. The 
same journal also mentions that vegetation has 
seldom been seen in so forward a state at this sea- 
son of the year, as it is now around Brussels. 

The Guiccioli, the famed of Lord Byron, was 
among the presentations at the brilliant “ Recep- 
tion” of the President of the French Republic, at 
the Palais Elysée, on the Ist of March. She is 
now Marchioness of Boisny. 

Hurrah for the Press !—An American printer of 
the name of Moreton, who died lately, in Paris, is 
said to have left 4,000/. ! as a premium to any one 
who shall invent a machine capable of printing 





with one of the most popular actors of France— 


From Labuan the accounts, to the 18th of De- 
cember, are less unsatisfactory regarding the health 
of the island. On the hill where the new residences 
were being erected there was perfect freedom from 
sickness, and the dangerous localities were supposed 
to be very limited. Sir James Brooke had exchanged 
ratifications at Bruni with the Sultan for the occupa- 
tion of the Island of Labuan, and the Sultan had sent 
300 labourers to assist in the construction of the new 
town. He had also despatched letters to every part 
of Borneo, requesting the natives to trade freely with 
the new settlement. The colony had been left for 
some time in an unprotected state, but the Auckland 
and the Meander had since arrived, and had landed 
80 Sepoys. On the 8rd of December Sir James 
Brooke had sailed from Labuan to negotiate a treaty 
with the Sultan of Sulu. Native boats are beginning 
to trade regularly from the coast of Borneo, bringing 
various articles of provision, All Sir James’ later 
proceedings at Bruni and elsewhere have been emi- 
nently progressive in every desirable direction, and it 
was anticipated that an expedition would soon be 
sent against the pirates, who were again threatening 
hostilities from their various haunts around the 
coast. 

Intense Cold in Norway.—According to a letter 
from Christiania, of Ist February, it appears that 
letters received on that day from Vang, in Hademar- 
ken, province of Aggersuus, of the 2nd of January, 
announce that the cold was so intense (40 degrees, 
centigrades) that quicksilver became frozen, and that 
persons who were in the open air lost their breath. 
Within the memory of man no such phenomenon had 
taken place in that country.— Brussels Herald. 

Behring’s Straits.—The latest accounts from this 
quarter are derived from a Captain Rays, of an Ame- 
rican whaler, who fished there (as high as 70° lat.) 
to the end of August. He states that during the 
entire period of his cruise of about sevem weeks, no 
ice was .seen; the weather was ordinarily pleasant. 
It was not difficult ‘to whale’ the whole 24 hours; 
so light was it that at midnight it was easy to readin 
the cabin. The whales were quite tame, and different 
from any which Captain Roys had before taken. He 
took three different species, one of the largest yield- 
ing 200 barrels of oil. The first much resembled the 
Greenland whale, yielding about 160 or 170 barrels; 
the second was a species callen Polar whale, a few of 
which have been taken on the north-west coast; and 
the third, a small whale peculiar to that ocean. 

Larthquake.—A violent shock of earthquake 
occurred at Salins, department of Jura, on the 3rd 
instant. 

Mount Vesivius has been displaying symptoms of 
activity during the past month. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

SAPPING CHRISTIANITY. 
Mr. James Anthony Froude (the author of THE 
NEMESIS OF Fairu, see last Literary Gazette, page 
150,) has resigned his fellowship at this (Exeter) 
College, (Oxford.) Mr. Froude is said to have 
accepted the office of Master to the High School of 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, in connexion 
with the University of London. ‘The important 
settlement of Hobart Town, (adds the Oxtord paper 
quoted into the Times,) where the exertions of the 
Sriends of the Church will be more than ever needed, 
possesses a College, to which the Bishop of Tas- 
mania has recently elected a Warden, the Rev. 
Frederick Holdship Cox, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

If this be sooth, The Schoolmaster is indeed going 
abroad; and we do not wonder at the falling off of 
the Medical Department, (also noticed in our last No., 
page 156, col. 3,) and every other department in the 
London University College. The convict education, 
not finished in England, may be fitly completed in 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Hobart Town High School 
outstrip its Gower-street Alma Mater to an astonish- 
ing degree. The letters F.H.S.H.S., will be a greater 
passport than F.L.U.C.; but as they will have the 
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‘assumes the upper rank in the new Littere Hu- 
maniores. Of the qualifications of the Teacher, said 
to be adopted as it were by a Godless College, and 
about to depart on this mission, some idea may be 
formed by the following brief passages taken from his 
volume, which we on Saturday, without quoting them, 
described as a “‘ blasphemous diatribe.” 


«“ What is Revelation if it is but a catalogue of 


examples, not which we are, but which we are not, 
to follow? No, Arthur! this is not God. This is 
a fiend. 

“« When a crime of one of our fallen brothers comes 
before ourselves to judge, how unspeakably difficult 
we Jind it to measure the balance of the sin; cause 
winding out of cause, temptation out of temptation ; 
and the more closely we know the poor guilty one, 
the nature with which he was born, the circum- 
stances which have developed it, how endlessly our 
difficulty grows upon us!—how more and more it 
seems to have been inevitable, to deserve (if we may 
use the word deserve) not anger and punishment, 
but tears, and pity, and forgiveness. And for God, 
who knows all! who not only knows all, but who 
determined all—who dealt us out our natures, and 
placed us as it pleased Him! ‘ what more could have 
been done to my vineyard that I have not done? 
Alas! then, if Omnipotence could not bring but wild 
grapes there, why was the poor vineyard planted ? 
It never asked to be. Why fling it out here into 
these few miserable years; when it cannot choose 
but fall to ruin, and then must be thrown into hell- 
five for ever? ..... I cannot tell. It may be from 
some moral obliquity in myself, or from some strange 
disease ; but for me, and I should think, too, for 
every human being in whose breast a human heart 
is beating, to know that one single creature is in that 
dreadful place would make a hell of heaven itself. 

“T believe that fallen creatures perish, perish for 
ever, for only good can live, and good has not been 
theirs.” 

“T could never fear a God who kept a hell prison- 
house. No, not though he flung me there because I 
refused. There is a power stronger than such a 
one ; and it is possible to walk unscathed even in 
the burning furnace.” 

“ Ah, well! The Mahometans say their Koran 
was written by God. The Hindoos say the Vedas 
were; we say the Bible was, and we are but in- 
terested witnesses in deciding absolutely and exclu- 
sively for ourselves. If it be immeasurably the 
highest of the three, it is because it is not the most 
divine, but the most human. It does not differ from 
them in kind; and it seems to me that in ascribing 
it to God we are doing a double dishonour ; to our- 
selves, for want of faith in our soul's strength ; and 
to God, in making Him responsible for our weakness. 
There is nothing in it but what men might have 
written; much, oh much, which it would drive me 
mad to think any but men, and most mistaken men, 
had written. 

“People canvas up and down the value and utility 
of Christianity, and none of them seem to see that it 
was the common channel towards which all the great 
streams of thought in the old world were tending, 
and that in some form or other when they came to 
unite it must have been, That it crystallized round 
a particular person may have been an accident. 

“Sin, therefore, as commonly understood, is a 
chimera.” 

We presume these extracts are enough to indicate 
the improvement likely to be reaped by the pupils of 
the High School, Hobart Town, from the M.A. 
who, we are told, is to undertake their tuition under 
the sanction of the London University. If there is 
no immediate repudiation, we should imagine the 
appointment will be a Settler for both Institutions. 





NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 

Amoxe the naval promotions of this week we are 
happy to see the name of Lieutenant (now Com- 
Mander) Spratt, a gentleman whose scientific and 
antiquarian researches have gained him a high repu- 


-lived at Everton, near Liverpool, and was from his 


Professor E. Forbes and Mr. Daniell, his natural 
history and geological observations, and remark- 
able discoveries respecting the canal of Xerxes, the 
plains of Troy, and other points of classical interest, 
are familiar to many of our readers. No branch of 
the public service has contributed more to the pro- 
gress of science and geographical knowledge than 
the surveying service of the navy. ‘The distinguished 
example of our eminent hydrographer, Sir Francis 
Beaufort, led the way in antiquarian research in the 
Mediterranean, where Captain Smyth and Captain 
Graves have respectively worked with great success 
in the same field. The names of King, Belcher, 
Beechey, Graves, Stanley, Ross, Kellett, Otter, 
Thomas, and many others, all the conductors of 
hydrographical surveys, are regarded by naturalists 
as those of most ardent votaries of their science. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Bernard Barton. — Our much esteemed and 
highly valued friend, Bernard Barton, a man with 
thousands who admired his talent, and loved him- 
self, died suddenly at Woodbridge, (as announced 
in an Essex paper,) on Monday, the 19th ultimo. 
During the day, there was no sign of indisposition ; 
but, in the evening, whilst in conversation with a 
friend, Mr. Brook, and his daughter, Miss Barton, 
he was, it is supposed, affected by a disease of the 
heart—symptoms of which had previously been 
felt—and took a candle to light him to his room; 
into which he had hardly retired, when he hastily 
rang his bell. On his servant entering, he was 
found reclining on a chair, and gasping for breath ; 
and though his medical adviser was immediately 
sent for, he only arrived in time to witness 
the good and kind-hearted Quaker breathe his 
last. His life was long, sedate, and tranquil; in 
business affairs untroubled by severe anxieties or 
vicissitudes ; and enjoying poetry as a benevolence, 
the outpouring of a genial spirit feeling for the 
distressed, glowing with the generous, kindly, 
rational, and morally pure; partaking all of 
humanity; oft elevated by noble sentiments, as 
ever distinguished by natural sympathies ; and yet 
leaving the even tenor of his way unruffled by those 
petty storms so common to the literary race, and so 
uncomfortable to themselves, and disagreeable to 
others. In gentle, quiet, and assiduous attachment 
to the Muses and their train, Bernard Barton went 
on. His correspondence embraced nearly the whole 
Circle of Letters, (we have very many of his 
thoroughly candid and interesting communications 
in our chests,) and notwithstanding its abundance, 
it possessed peculiar charms. The character of 
the Man and the Poet was transparent through it 
all; and in that transparency there was nothing to 
elicit any other feeling than respect and regard. 
The window in his breast was open, and few could 
abide the look in with so little to fear as our de- 
parted friend. 

Some third of a century ago, Bernard Barton 


youth assigned to mercantile pursuits, so that his 
poetical turn must have been given by the great 
Source of Poetic inspiration. At Woodbridge, his 
connexion with the bank there made his not very 
labourious occupation, and placed him in that 
respectable condition which enables a man with the 
mind for it to lean on literature as a dandy leans on 
a cane, and not as a cripple depends upon a crutch. 
Thus happily situated for his moral and imaginative 
temperature, he has written and published an im- 
mense number of pleasant things, in almost every 
form of publication. In the most local and inci- 
dental, many beauties are to be found; but it will 
require a judicious hand to do justice to his Memory 
and (to that lofty word) his Genius, by preserving 
his finest efforts, in a well-considered selection, as 
his monumental inscription for future times. There 
are materials for this in his writings, as would be 
confessed by all who do not try every bard by the 





tation. His researches in Lycia, in company with 


THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre is announced to open on 
Thursday next, with Za Cenerentola, and Alboni, 
Gardoni, and Belletti in the leading characters. 
From the programme, politely forwarded, we learn 
that, though the arrangements for Mlle. Lind’s 
eontribution to the harmonies of the season are 
still undetermined, we are to have Mme. Frezzo- 
lini and several other singers, eminent on the Con- 
tinent, but new to the London Opera. The ballet 
includes Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, Marie Taglioni, 
and most of the other favourites. The Royal Italian 
Opera, announced to open this evening, has, we 
see, also deferred the commencement of its season 
till Thursday. At the Haymarket, Othello, with 
its present strong cast, continues its attraction, but 
we defer a more detailed notice of the manner in 
which the principal performers acquit themselves. 
On Thursday, a pleasant skit at the present style 
of romance writing, from the facile pen of Mr. 
Planché, was produced at the Lyceum, with tri- 
umphant success. With the title of a Romantic 
Idea for the first portion, and the Demon Jester 
for the second, it may be thought that it has a dou- 
ble interest, but the quiet performers of the intre- 
duction become the energetic and inflated actors of 
the dream, and admirable are both phases sustained 
by Misses Kathleen Fitzwilliam and Louisa 
Howard; Messrs, C. Matthews, Hall, Selby, and 
Roxby. The language and dialogue are full of 
point, and the piece, in every respect, put upon the 
stage in a manner worthy of the best of Madame 
Vestris’ former feats in the same way; and she 
stands alone. A new opera, with the title of Fran- 
cesca Doria, composed by Mr. George Linley, has 
been produced at the Princess’s, with deserved suc- 
cess. There are some clever melodies, and much 
characteristic composition in the music, which is 
well rendered by Mr. Allen, Mr. Weiss, and Herr 
Mengis, Miss Lanza, (a debutante, of whom more 
hereafter,) and Miss Poole. At Astley’s,a youth 
of fourteen, called Hernandez, and said to be from 
America, is performing some feats in the circus 
which, for their precision and grace, rival any- 
thing we ever witnessed. Let him go on as he has 
commenced, and he will take the yet-unfilled place 
of Andrew Ducrow. A very romantic Welsh 
drama, produced at the Surrey with perfect suc- 
cess, and called Glendwyr, winds up our Dramatic 
summary for the present week, 








VARIETIES. 


Stowe Engravings.—The sale of this collection 
commenced on Monday, at Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson’s, and will occupy nine days. The first day 
did not exhibit much of great rarity. Henry VIII. 
on horseback, equipped as for a tournament, brought 
91. 2s. 6d.; Sir Thomas Challoner, also by Holbein, 
and engraved by Hollar, 1548, 15/, 10s.; and aseries 
of 36 wood engravings of the arch of Maximilian, by 
Albert Durer, 26/7. 10s. Tuesday. Of 93 portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, one sold for 20/., another for 
91. 15s., and a third for 10/. 5s. A print of Mary of 
Scotland, engraved by R. Elstracke, with Darnley by 
her side, brought no less than 334 10s. The Earl 
of Essex on horseback (two engravings, A.D. 1600, 
1601), 117. Other contemporaneous portraits of 
Elizabethan noblemen, &c., sold from two and three 
to six or seven guineas. A folding sheet of the 
world, with portraits of Drake and Courdysh, 271., 
and an original drawing of the Chandos Shakspere, 
by Cooper, with his proof impression of the plate, 
only 4/. 12s, 

On Wednesday, the miniatures of this princely 
house come to be dispersed under the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. Portraits of the Royal 
and Illustrious, executed in the flush of grandeur, 
and many of them all but worshipped as emblems of 
favour or friendship, are now merely pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. These are humbling sales, and 
lessons to the highest and wealthiest amongst us. 





standard of Shakspere, Milton, or Spencer, 


In the catalogue we observe the interesting Roman 
antiquities discovered in 4 barrow at Thornborough, 
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near Buckingham, which was opened by the duke 
ten years ago. An adjacent tumulus, not yet ex- 
plored, is supposed to be, like the first, a relic of the 
battle between the Roman forces under Aulus Plau- 
tius and the British, in which a son of Cunobeline 
was slain. Other Roman remains found within the 
tast ten years, during excavations which disclosed 
extensive buildings in the parish of Foxcote (between 
Buckingham and Stony Stratford), are also in the 
second day’s list. Two prints of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, engraved by Elstracke after Droeshout, brought 
201 7s. Percy, of gunpowder treason memory, by 
Crispin de Pass, sold for 7/. 10s.; and Peoedieets 
scene of that famous plot, with King James in the 
House of Lords, and Guy Faux and the other eleven 
conspirators (portraits) below, amid barrels of pow- 
der, 127. 12s. Other engravings, by Elstracke, 
obtained fair prices—one of Charles I. sitting in 
parliament soon after his accession, 18/. 10s.; the 
Count Palatine and Princess Elizabeth, 15/.; and 
James II., when Duke of York, by Teniers, engraved 
by Hollar, 10/. 5s. 

Insensibility during operations appears to have 
been in use long ago inChina. Mr. Stamslas Julien 
has brought under the consideration of the “ Aca- 
demie des Sciences,” in Paris, some extracts from a 
Chinese work, showing that, so far back as about 
A.D. 220, speaking of a physician named Hoa-tho, 
that he gave to the patient a preparation of hemp, 
which, after a few moments, produced as great insen- 
sibility as if he were drunk, or deprived of life. The 
operation, or whatever might be necessary, was then 
performed without causing the slightest pain. It is 
well known that from the leaves of the hemp of India 
(Cannibis Indica) is prepared for the Eastern volup- 
tuary a drug, called in Arabic, Hachich, which in- 
duces a peculiar state of drunkenness; but in the end 
produces on the imagination and mind effects as ter- 
rible as at first they were seducing and delicious, 
Although it may be difficult to find anesthetic sub- 
stances preferable to ether or chloroform, still it is 
worthy of experiment, to ascertain if the energetic 
principle contained in the leaves of the Cannobis 
Indica cannot be obtained (as morphine from opium), 
in such a state as to be usefully employed, without 
danger to the mental faculties. 

Sale of Coins.—We have just space and time suf- 
ficient to notice, that among some fine Saxon and 
English coins sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son, (the property of a Mr. Hall, of Worcester,) there 
was an exceedingly beautiful silver penny of Hardica- 
nute, 1040—1042, struck at, and found, a few years 
ago, at Dover; and much curiosity was felt as to 
what that unique specimen, extant and unpublished, 
would bring. It was ultimately knocked down to Mr. 
Brown, of the house of Longman and Co., for the 
very moderate sum of 12/. 15s. Lot 134, a superla. 
tively fine dollar of Edward VI., 1553, mint mark, a 
ton, 4/.6s. The Rev. Mr. Martin, of Keston, Kent, 
bought Elizabeth’s beautiful gold “ crown” for 61. 6s. 
—a fair price. Charles the First’s gold “ broad 
piece,” 1632, alleged to be the finest known, sold at 
51. 12s. 6d. Lot 238, a “ Carlisle shilling” of 1645, 
time of the siege, obtained the high price of 4/, This 
same piece had sold for 2/. at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s sale (Lot 464), in 1844. 

Vocal Phenomenon.—The Globe describes an ex 
traordinary case of vocal powers, produced by Dr. W. 
V. Pettigrew at one of his lectures on physiology in 
the School of Medecine, adjoining St. George’s Hos- 
pital. To his hearers he presented Mr. Richmond, 
who possesses the faculty of producing two vocal 
sounds at the same time, and these in harmony. Mr. 
Richmond commenced by producing a modulated bass 
tone, according to Dr. Pettigrew’s opinion, in the 
upper part of the pharyngeal and nasal cavities, and 
almost instantly a treble accompaniment, which the 
lecturer had no doubt was produced by the vibration 
of air over the thin and expanded edges of the tongue, 
the vibrations being manipulated by the most adroit 
management of the muscles of that organ. The 
treple tones cannot be produced unless the tongue 
be fixed at its base to the hyoid bone, and by its apex 


and most melodious character, far surpassing in soft- 
ness any known musical instrument, or even vocal 
organ of the bird. . From a very crowded theatre, 
consisting of students, many of the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons, and numerous scientific 
gentlemen, this performance elicited enthusiastic 
applause. 

A Telegraph across the Atlantic has been men- 
tioned or proposed in the Congress at Washington, 
which we have no doubt will be executed as soon as 
there is gold enough from California to make the 
wires. Meantime the packets, it is thought, will sail 
to and fro as usual. 

Book Sale—A portion of the library of M. Libri, 
whose literary throat, it may be remembered, some 
of the February revolutionists tried to cut, on the 
charge of book-stealing, has been brought to the 
hammer at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s. There 
were many rare and curious lots, which brought (for 
our times) fair prices; as for instance :—‘ Las 
Casas’ eight “ Tracts relating to the Indies,” in 
Spanish, printed at Seville in 1552-3, 22. 10s.; 
Bouquet “ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de 
la France,” a remarkably fine copy upon large paper, 
531. 11s.; “The Parables of Master Alain,” Paris, 
1478, 8/. 10s.; “‘ Pentateuchus Hebraicus et Chal- 
daicus,” vellum, of which only one other copy is 
known, 1557, 111. 5s. 

Maraschino.—The account in our No. 1672 of the 
distillation of this elegant liqueur at Zara, (review of 
Paton’s Adriatic, p. 58,) it is suggested to us by an- 
other correspondent, ought to abate a law-suit now 
pending between claimants for its manufacture in 
London. Ina similar way the competition in Pre- 
served Ginger is carried on in Italian warehouses, 
for which it is manufactured wholesale of lettuce 
stalks, compressed into the shape in steel moulds 
and sweetened and flavoured; whilst marmalade is 
made chiefly of the pulp of oranges and turnips, the 
orange skins being wanted for citron and candy. 

A Considerate Newspaper Subscriber.—An example 
most worthy to be followed by every one who approves 
of and has benefitted by the perusal of a Periodical, 
has been set by a Dr. Gordon of Hull, recently de- 
ceased; who being a hearty friend of Douglas Jer- 
rald’s Weekly News, has “ left instructions that his 
family should never cease to take it in, so long as its 
politics were unchanged, and this little fact was men- 
tioned in his funeral sermon, preached on Sunday 
last to 2000 people."—Hull Correspondent of tha 
Journal. 

The Peace Congress Committee appears to be very 
actively engaged in the endeavour to ‘“ accomplish 
the formation of international treaties, binding the 
parties to refer any future dispntes to arbitration.” 
That the aim is philanthropic and Christian it needs 
no argument to demonstrate; but our doubt is that 
the present means are not adequate to the end; nor 
the condition of the great family of mankind yet ripe 
for the consummation. Still, if the doctrine be sound, 
the oak may grow from the acorn and peacefully 
overshadow the earth, instead of being converted into 
ships of war or carriages for cannon, to fill it with 
rapine, and murder, and desolation. Governments, 
we presnme, have not as yet listened to these pro- 
phets nor their propositions; and therefore we have 
nothing more to rest upon than their display of 
enthusiasm in the cause. May we be pardoned for 
suggesting that a general plan for referring individual 
quarrels and disputes to arbitration would be infinitely 
more beneficial to society, and tend more to the 
happiness of the whole human race! 

Mr. Frederick Jerome, the philanthropic sailor, 
having succeeded in his magazine scheme of “The 
World as it Moves,” which he has fairly set in motion 
in America, after his exploit in rescuing the passen- 

gers of the burning Monarch, is now “up” in an 
advertisement as Mate of a vessel in a projected 
expedition to California. 

Dr. Malcolmson, so frequently mentioned with 
honour, in our columns, for his geological and other 
scientific labours in India, has been wounded, we re- 
joice to see it reported “ slightly,” in the taking of 





to the roof of the palate; and were of the sweetest 


Mooltan. 


East India Railways.—We are glad to see, after 
all the struggles to get this very important subject 
into a train for progress, that it is at Jast under the 
consideration of parliament, with the prospect of an 
immediate and wise arrangement. To leave our 
mighty Eastern Empire behind the rest of the world 
with respect to these powerful means, would be to 
expose it to be shaken and endangered more and 
more, by every contingency that must arise on its 
vast area, and among its millions of population. 

The Toothache: Imagined by Horace Mayhew, 
and Realized by George Cruikshank.—Is not one of 
the most successful of these long-pictured burlesque 
slips. The sufferer from the toothache, in his 
progress through “the hell o’ a’ diseases,” occa- 
sionally presents some humour; but the best 
joke is on the title, where The Toothache is set 
down “to be bad of D. Bogue, and All Book- 
sellers; plain for eighteenpence, and coloured for 
three Shillings.” 

Chimpanzee.—A fine specimen of this half-human 
creature, from the South of Africa, has been brought 
to England, and settled among the collection of 
animals at Wentworth, the seat of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
It is three feet in height, runs and walks in an 
upright position, uses its hands (paws) and feet 
dexterously, and displays much intelligence. Figs 
and wine are favourites in its eating and drinking. 

National Peculiarities.—“ It has been said that an 
Irishman is at peace, only when he is in a quarrel; a 
Scotchman is at home, only when he is abroad; an 
Englishman is contented, only while finding fault with 
something or somebody ; and, let us add, that a cap- 
tious, busy, blustering, impetuous American is at the 
height of felicity, only while he is in all these tumul- 
tuous conditions at the same time.”——Magoon’s Pro- 
verbs. (A book lately published in America.) 

The Thames Tunnel.—According to the annual 
report, the receipts and expenditure of this concern 
have been equal for the past year (about 5,5001.), and 
therefore there is no dividend for thecompany. ‘Ihe 
Public Works Commissioners, it seems, refuse to 
forgive the company its debt to the public; and till 
this is cleared there is little or no hope of an improved 
revenue. 

Royal Society.—The Earl of Rosse, the new pre- 
sident, has issued cards for four soirées, to be held 
in Somerset House, on Saturdays, April 21, May 5, 
and 26, and June 16. 

The British Museum has begun to lose its screen, 
which was sold by auction last week, and is being 
removed, as rubbish, by the purchaser. 

Personal equation has been discovered at Green- 
wich (see Report of Council of the Astronomical 
Society) not to be the same for the moon and for 
stars, the difference amounting to nearly four-tenths 
of a second of time. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arnold’s Eclogee sae, translated by T. W. Sargeant, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6 

Barhydt’s (D. P.) industrial Exchanges and Social Reme- 
dies, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

we 's Cabinet Library, The Clockmaker, 1 vol., cloth, 
8s. 6d. 





~~ California and Cham- 
bers’ Scotland, 1 vol., cloth, 6 

Blyth’s (J.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis, 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 


Burton’ 8 (J. H.) Political and Social Economy, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 


Cumming’ 's (Dr.) Apocalyptic Sketches, Second Series, 12mo, 

clot 

Euripides Tragedig Sex, (Oxford Pocket Classics,) 18mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

i. Dr.) Leicestershire Words, Phrases, &c., 12mo, 
cloth, 5: 

Fitzgerald ’s (J. E.) Hudson’s Bay Company, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Harding’s (J.) Poems, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

History of the Discovery of America, from the French of 
Fleury, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hobbes’ (J. R.) Picture Collector’s Manual, 2 vols. 8v0, 
cloth, 32s. 

Inheritance of Evil, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Introductory Lecture delivered at Queen’s College, 12mo, 





cloth, 5s. 
— Lion, by C. Elizabeth, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 
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Jupp’s (E. B.) Historical Account of Company of Stationers, 
8vo, 


Knibb’s Memoirs, by Hinton, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Landon’s (E. W.) Lofodon; or Exiles of Norway, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Malroy’s Correspondence, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Mayo’'s Infant Education, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Parker’s Digest of Laws, relating to relief of Poor, 8vo, 

1 7s. 

oiler Magic, square, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics’ Journal, vol. 1, 4to, cloth, 15s. 

Pusey (Dr.) on Marriage with deceased Wife’s Sister, 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Religious Instruction, by the Author of Lessons on Objects, 
second editiou, 12mo, cloth, 3s. : 

Richardson’s (Dr.) New Dictionary of English Language, 
abridged, 8vo, cloth, 15s. é : 

Richards’ (Rev. 8.) Short Sermons, Family Reading, 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

Ross’ (A.) Adventures of the First Settlers in Oregon, post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Science of Life; or How to Live, and What to Live for, 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Selection of Homilies delivered at the Celebration of Holy 
Communion, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Shadows of New Creation, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Stewart’s Stable Economy, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Tate's (T.) Principles of Differential Calculus, 12mo, cloth, 


4s. 6d. 
Taylor’s (B.) Rhymes of Travel, Ballads, and Poems, 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 


s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (W. T.) Notes on Pecuniary Interest of Heirs of 
Entail, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

(W.) Outlines of Necessary Laws of Thought 
second edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Wode’s Unreformed Abuses of Church and State, 12mo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Wilson (E.) on Healthy Skin, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Word of Comfort for Afflicted, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849. hm. 8. | 1849. h.m. 8. 

Mar.10 . . . 1210278] Mar. 14... . 12 9218 
Wo. we 10117 1... 2. — 9 47 
29 2. 2 « = 9553 G6... « — 8473 
13 . . — 9387 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rexar ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera ee respectfully to inform 
the Nobility, Gentry, Subs:ribers, and the Public in general, that the 
Season will commence on Thursday, March 15th, being the first night 
of the subscription, with Auber’s Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO, 
which will be produced with entirely new Scenery, Costumes, and 
Appointments. 
Elvira, Madame Donvus Gras, 
(her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Fenella, Mdile. Pautins Lexovx, 
(her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Alfonso, Signor Luror Mer. Borella, Signor Rommz. 
ietro, M. Masson, 
(the representative of the part at a Academie Royale of Paris) ; 


ani 
Masaniello, Signor Marro, 

who will anticipate the usual period of his appearance in order to 

perform in that Opera. 
The Diverti t, incid 1 to the Opera, will be ye by 
Mddle. Wurnien, M. ALexanpre, (his first appearance in England,) 
and Mdile. Lovism Tacuion:, (her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera.) 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Season, to be obtained 
at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is Open from Eleven to Five 
o'clock, and at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


GRAND EQUESTRIAN PERFORMANCES, EVERY EVEN: 
ING.—M. Franconi will exhitit his highly-trained Horses—Gracefu 
Feats of Horsemanship, by Madlles. Caroline, Mathilde, Clarke 
Amaglia, Ducos, Palmyre Anato, &c., &c.; MM. Loisset, Sen., New 
some, Nief, Young Loisset, Wehle, Candler, &c., &c.—The Entertain. 
ments will be led by the E ities of Messrs. Auriol. 
Leclair, Young Auriol, and Mohamet. 


Commence at Eight o’Clock. 


The LAST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES but Two, on 
Wepnespax and Farpay.— Commence at Two o’clock. 














OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Sauars.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All works of Painting, 
o 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Having devoted so much of this week’s Gazette to 
Cosmos, we postpone a review we had prepared of M. de 
Santarem’s Ancient and Middle-Age Geography, till our 
next No., when we trust our readers will find therein not 
only some instructive general views, but some interesting 
illustrations from France and England, from the eras of 
Charlemagne and Venerable Bede. 

The Weekly and Monthly Orthodox, Part I, received ; 
and another proof of the increasing activity of the Romish 
Church. Now we have an Abbot, if not Abbots, Sisters of 
Mercy at the Breakwater ; the heart of the Virgin Mary at 
St. George’s Catholic Church, Lambeth ; and other publica- 
tions, institutions, and miracles. Signs of the times !—Pope’s 
loose faith would hardly be tolerated in our more en- 
lightened day— 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight : 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

The Chandos Shakspere.—*“ In for a penny in for a pound,’ 
is an old saying, and “ penny wise, pound foolish,” is an- 
other. We are not sure if either, both, or neither, of these, 
apply to Us in the matter of the controversy respecting the 
above portrait ; but having admitted the subject into our 
columns, we could offer no good ground (had we wished to 
do so) against the insertion of Mr. Rodd’s second epistle in 
this day’s Gaxette. That experienced picture-cleaners 
must acquire a very intimate knowledge of the peculiar 
styles of old masters and their pigments, is too obvious to 
need assertion. No doubt but that experienced connois- 
seurs can often form decided opinions from a careful exami- 
nation of Surface, and a great practical knowledge of 
manner in handling, mode of colouring, mechanical art, &c., 
but still we cannot agree with the absurd proposition, that 
going below the Surface is calculated to impair and mislead 
the judgment. We know the highest authorities to hold the 
contrary.—Ep. L. G. 

Legalis.— Against abuses, not wholesome legislation, did 
the review of Hortensius lead our remarks. The infamous 
oppression of the Palace Court, and the misery it creates, 

as raised the voice of the nation against its continued 
existence, the t its iniquit system was sufficiently 
exposed; and neither vested interests nor legal shielding 
can sustain the abuse of law and justice longer against the 
indignation of the people. Governments ought never to 
trifle with or delay the suppression of even small notorious 
evils, for it is the many littles that make the mickle of over- 
flowing grievance. We meant no disparagement to the fair 
and honourable professional man, who makes the most of 
the business which the bad passions of clients and other 
causes bring to him; but what can we say to the wellbeing 
of an industrious and commercial people, when we see a 
return, that in London 133,446 writs, of one class, were 
issued in four years by the three Courts of the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. Put them at the 
most moderate cost of 207. each, and you have the aggregate 
of law expenses, two millions six hundred and sixty thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty pounds! Most of it extorted 
from the weak and struggling. 





Pp , OF for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday the 9th, or by 
Six o’Clock in the evening of Tuesday the 10th of April next, after 
which time no work can possibly be received, nor can any works be 
received which have already been publicly exhibited. 

The other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at 


the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, but 
the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any package 
which may be forwarded by Carriers. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 
Secretary. 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE 
on the 3ist inst.—Each PRIZEHOLDER at the Annual Distribu- 
tion will be entitled to SELECT for HIMSELF a WORK of ART 
as heretofore. Every Subscriber will receive for each guinea an im- 
pression of a Line Engraving by P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, 
A.R.A.—SABRINA—a proof of which may now be seen at the Office, 
and, in addition to this, an oe after a design in bas relief, of 
“Christ entering Jerusalem,” for which the premium of €100 has 
been awarded to Mr. J. Hancock. 

GEORGE OUR’ } Honorary 

LEWIS POCOCK, 8 i 


WESTERN 
[¥* ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 


3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
BANKERS, 
: Messrs. Cocks, ps and Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordina plans of Life Assurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invite1 to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Ox» Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the A capital 
of the Society. 

Examris.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 

An Annuity of £10 4 0 to a Male Life aged 60 
_ 12 3 1 _ 65 

_- 1416 3 - st 

- 18 11 10 - 75 

The Annuities are payable naty-rgzarn.y; and the first half-year’s 
Anuuity is paid six months after the purchase-money is received. All 
expeuses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the Society. 

nformation, free of expense, can be obtained from 


A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
Established 1938. 


Payable as long 
as he is alive. 





Tavustsxs—Benjamin Hawes, Esq.; Chas. Baldwin, Esq.; 
hos. Nesbit, Esq. 





The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain on 
credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside abroad 
is | wg and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign risks is 
published. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are appropriated to assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to aseurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary & Secretary. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the lat ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 30th November 
1848, it was shown that the business of this Society had materially 
increased during the past year: 508 new policies were issued, yielding 
in annual premiums £7609 12s. 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum ae! 
annum was added to all the participating policies. The following 
abstract will show the effect of this bonus ca healthy lives, andon one 
of the most numerous class of diseased lives :— 


Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 

















30. | 60. 

No. of 3| | No. of | |_| 
— £5) Bonus | Sum now | a EE Bonus | Sum now 
atau ia 5| added. | payable. | Bt a =| added. | payable. 

paid. "I paid. | “| 
£\£00.|2 8. al £\ fed) £ « a. 
7 10 011415 9/1114 15 9 7 1000)195 19 4/1195 19 4 
4 1000, 651131)1065 11 11; 4 1000/11119 71111 19 7 
1/1000; 1612 2/1016 12 2} 2 {1000) 27 6 5|1(27 6 5 








Bonus to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 





444, West Strand, March, 1849. 


OCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI, STRAND.—The THIRD ANNUAL BXHIBI.- 
TION of SELECT SPECIMENS of Recent BRITISH MANU. 
FACTURES, NOW OPEN every day, between the hours of Ten 
and Four, Admission, 6d. each person, or by a Ticket signed by a 
Member, — Saturday, whenfiTckets are not admissable, end One 
Shilling must be paid. 








RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
L The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Psrro.ine Soap,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an ag ble d 1 i on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ PeTro.ine SHavine 
Soar” is peculiarl nd bal allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. = =— aa 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a mod rice, is for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other gi dered a beneficial antidote. 


. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 

















12 anp 13, Ticusonne Senegt, Recent’s QuapRant. 





30, | 50. 
No. of yl - f{ 4 No.of, | 
annual | | annual |. 

& Bonus Sum now “— Bonus | Sum now 
miums a $| Sdded. | payable. | alone Z| added. | payable. 
paid. | ||_ paid. | 


2\£44.\£ « a) 2\£ 4.4.) £ 0. a 

7 100017517 11175 17 1|| 7 |1000\25415 3/1254 15 3 
5 4  |1000/15015 3/1150 15 8 

1000) 39 4 9/10;9 4 9 











Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Foopen’, &e., sent 
free on application to FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
25, Pall Mall, London. 





B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 


4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in ceed pest extent to policy holders, and to present 








greater facilities an ion than are usually offered to the 
public. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing " lated from the on upwards 


of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 

fe to the prosp and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 








1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1848. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL 


IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
INDIA and LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, Waterloo Place, and 52, King William Street, City. 


Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Deputy Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 





GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This Society is established upon the most approved principles of the 
mutual syste:n, and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums. 

The first division of profits will be in the e year 1849. 

Proposals of every description g the contingency 
of human life. 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodation of the assured, a 
half-premium table (No. 2) has been constructed on a plan peculiar 
to this office, and affording greater ad ges to parties assuring for 
short periods, with the 0; tion of continuing for the remainder of life. 

Also invalid lives, whether afflicted with mental or bodily infir- 
muities. 

And lives of naval and military officers and civilians in India, in any 
of the colonies, or other 's of the world. 

Annuities granted, and endowments for widows and children. 

A. R. IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place. 


'MHE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OP MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
No. 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

















TRUSTEES. 
~ Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq: William Wilbertorce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
W. Adams, “¢ * John Hamilton, Esq, 


John Atkins, E 
John Dangerfield, Esq. 
Robt. Henry Foreman, Erq. 


James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
John Matthews, Esq. 
Charles O. Parnell, & 





AUDITORS 
George Cumming, Esq. Samuel Field, Esq 
James Turner, Esq. William Ghrimes ‘cell, Esq. 


MEDICAL ADVISER. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co. 

The FOLICIES are INDEFEASIBLE and yey wy > 
the Compavy - ¥- — by the 84th clause of their Deed of 
Constitution, whic! Maly registered in terms of the Act, from dis- 
puting a Policy upon any ground whatever. 

The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors, - jee to persons, 
approved by the Board, who extend the b f Lite 
in connexion with this Company. 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, A FEW PAINTINGS, TWO 
EXQUISITELY FINISHED MODELS OF SHIPS, ETC. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, (successors to 

Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, 
March 13th, and four following days, at One o'clock most punctually, 
a valuable LIBRARY, including many Rare Works in fine condi- 
tion, County Histories, Topography, rare Controversial Theology, 
Classics, History, Books of Prints, &c.; Manuscripts, including a 
few Illuminated Missals aud Books of Offices; some extraordinary 
interesting Historical Manuscripts, Cartularies, English Charters 
(many relating to Worcester), Early Deeds and Documents, Ward- 
robe Accounts, and Household ~— of an important character, from 
the time of Edward I. to Queen Mary, nearly 100 iateresting Auto- 
graph Letters of William lil, &c.—May be viewed to-morrow and 

onday.— Catalogues will be sent on application. 








URE THEOBROMA, or DIETETIC 
COCOA.—This Cocoa is distinguished from all others for its 
purity, is highly recommended by the Faculty as a digestive and most 
nutritious food, free from the exciting principles of Tea or Coffee, and 
will agree with the be ngt stomach.—Prepared only and sold, ia 
pound packets, at 1s. 6d, by Bripexz and Co., Operative Chemists, 
270, Regent Street, London. 





MONEY. 
OANS from £5 to £200 advanced on Personal 


Security, respectable references being required, at the JOINT 
STOCK LOAN OFFICE, ANDOS STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. Immediate advances are made if approved. A Form of 
Application sent on receipt of two postage stamps, Loans granted iu 
any part of the country. 

Office hours—10 to 6. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insestion are requested 

to be forwarded to the Publishers before THURSDAY, the 22nd, 
and BILLS by SATURDAY, the 24th inst. 


London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 


HE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SOUL FROM 

THE CRADLE, and THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DIVINE 

MOTHER, detecting ‘the false basis, or fundamental error, of the 
schools, and developing the perfect education of man. 


By ROBERT PEMBERTON, Esa. 


The soul is under the same immutable laws as the structure of the 
body, and from the moment the metaphysician discovers ite-true 
science and attributes, the perfection of man will be attained. The 
schoolmen are under the same error, as regards the science of the 
soul, as the ancients were in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 


London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





ALEX. ROBERTSON, M 





GILBERT’S 
PATENT OPERATING CHAIR AND FULCRUM 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY WHICH THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED WITH MUCH MORE EASE 
AND SATISFACTION TO BOTH PATIENT AND OPERATOR, 


W. MATTHEWS has the pleasure of intro- 


ducing and recommending to the notice of the Tg seem 


the above valuable invention, eRe by Mr. H. Gilbert, Surgeon 
Po, Operating ones oe age -R.C.S +» &e., of No. 1, Suffolk "Place Pa Pall 
‘all East, )p 





Ist. A powerful and steady fulerum for the forceps or extracting 
instruments to rest upon, by which they become safe and effective 
levers, independent of the teeth, gums, or alveoli. 

2nd. Little or no lateral force being required beyond detaching the 
tooth from its dhesions, the diseased tooth is less 
liable to be crushed. 

3rd. The tooth being raised from its socket by an almost perpen- 
dicular power, there is less disturbance and fracture of the alveolus, 
less breaking up and laceration of the surrounding structures, con- 
sequently infinitely less pain, and no fear of after hemorrhage or 
exfoliation. 

4th. The Elevator, hitherto a dangerous and difficult instrument to 
use, with the aid of Mr. Gilbert’s Fulcrum will be found a most 
invaluable instrument for extracting stumps. 

All who have seen the above invention, amongst whom are some of 
the most eminent surgeons and a of the day, pronounce it 
to be an immense improvement in Dental 8 ry. 

W. Matthews can confidently culenmael the Chair to the profes- 
sion, as it is admirably adapted for all operations on the mouth, nose, 
ear, eye, or any other part of the head and throat. It will also serve 
as an ordinary easy chair for study, &c. 

“We can fid y direct ion to it as a boon to the profes. 
sion and the public.”—Lancet, Dec. 2, 1848. 

MANUFACTURED SOLEL 
W. MATTHEWS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
10, Portuear Sraeet, Lincoitn’s Inn, Lonpon. 


E?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having put increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’ 8 ditto, 














PUBLIC RECORDS. 


Just published, in folio, with numerous Illustrative Plates, price Five 
Guineas, half-bound, (Ded by p » to the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty,) 


ONUMENTA HISTORICA BRITANNICA, 

or Materials for the History of Britain from the earliest 

_— Vol. I., extending to the Norman Conquest. Prepared and 

lustrated with Notes by the late Hannay Perare, Esq, F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower of Loudon, assisted by the Rev, 
Joun Suanrs, B.A., Rector of Castle Eatcn, Wilts. Finally completed 
for Publication, and: with anIntroduction by Tuomas Durrvs Haxpy, 
Assistant Keeper of Records, (Printed by command of Her Majesty.) 
London: Henry Butterworth, Publisher to a Public Record 
Department, 7, Fleet Stree 


Lately issued, 8vo, price 6d., sewed, A ol Catalogue of the 
Record Publications, 








This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, Vol. 4, and last, of 


Licrasses. addressed chiefly to the WORKING 
CLASSES. By W.J. FOX, M,P.; including a Speech on Mr, 
Home's motion for Representative Reform, and a Prefatory Address of 

“COUNSELS to the WORKING CLASSES. 

Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, 


A New Edition, rs ions from the G 
Servers, sod the most recent sources “of bn sadly tg 8r0, 128, 


AX ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, with Ind 

——. _ eg pleces, A By oy ey BUTLER, D index of 
rd Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master of ‘Shre 

School. Edited by the Author's Son. — 


By the same Author, 


A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools, A New Edition, revised by 
his Son. 8vo, 9s. boards; 10s. bound. 


An ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form 
of Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By MARY 
CUNNINGHAM. New Edition, 18mo, 2s. 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPRY; 
consisting of 22 Maps, with Index. New Edition, corrected. syo, 2s, 
eh THE ANCIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 

OUTLINE MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS. 4to, 4s. each. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long mans. 











NEW WORK ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Just published, post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


N the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the 
Rev. M. HARRISON, M.A., late Fellow ot Queen’s College, Oxtord, 
“ A work of unquestionable utility."—4thenaum 
“ Anable, en.ightened, and philosophical oo. From the erudite 
and scholarly manner in which the author has treated the subject, he 
has contrived to make his work not only excellent for the special 
purpose for which it is intended, but, from the mass of curious infor- 
mation which it contains, really interesting to all classes of readers.” 
—Sunday Times. 
“The volume will be found of immense importance in public 
schools.”—Church and State Gazette. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
New Edition, 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth, 


COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, By the Rev. J. B. 


RIDDLE, M.A 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 
Separately {The Lede. English Dictionary, 21s. 


New Edition, square 12mo, 12s. bound, 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d. 
Separately { The koe English Dictionary, 7s. 
Also, New Edition, royal 32mo, 4s. bound, 


A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. 
London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; and 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


New eer corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, foolscap 
8vo, cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan. 


HE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles-Lettres. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline 


of Universal History; separate Histories of every Nation. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dic- 


tionary of Universal Biography ; comprising above 12,000 Memoirs. 


THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and 
ee of REFERENCE: a Compendium of Universal Know- 
ge. 


THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 8vo, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


INDARI CARMINA ad fidem Textvs 

Béckhiani Pars Tertia, continens Odas Nemezas et Isth- 

mias Notas Qvasdam’ a Scriptas adjecit GVLIELMVS GIF- 

FORD COOKESLEY, A., Regie Schole Etonensis e Magistris 
Adjvtoribvs. 

Etone: Excrdebat E. P. Williams, Venevnt etiam Londini, No. 5, 

Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
The Fragments with the Index complete are in the press, and will 
soon be ready. 





UNIFORM WITH MOORE’S POEMS. 
In 8v0. price One Guinea; or bound in morocco, 42s. 
Rereprnes SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Auto- bio- 


raphical Pistaces. Complete in One Volame, uniform with Thomas 
fioore’ ’s Poetical Works, with Porirait and Vignette. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Of whom may be had, the Baition i ia 10 vols, fep, Svo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, 50s.; morocco, £4 1 








ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 


ZERNY’S NEW SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
COMPOSITION Op 600, in 3 large folio volumes. Published 

under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, . H. Prince 
Albert, and Dedicated, by permission, to the Royal Academy of Music, 
price £4 14s.6d. No ‘words can convey any idea of the vastness of 
this New Work, and of the value it is both to Protessors as wel! as 





enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; land 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, St: 3 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


In it is laid open before the Student the whole art of 
Composition, both of Vocal as well as of Instrumental Music, &c.— 
London: Published only by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington 





This day is p Illustrations on Wood, 





blished, with 
price 1s. 6d. 


FLEMERTS of ELECTRO-BIOLOGY ; 

the VOLTAIC MECHANISM of MAN; of EL ECrn0- 
PATHOLOGY, especially of the Nervous System ; ‘and of ELECTRO- 
THERAPEU UTICS. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to = 
Bank of England, to the Central ~- gg Opht halmic Hospital, to the 
Royal General Dispensary, &c. &c, & 

mdon : Longman, Brown, Greep vn Longmans, Paternoster Row; 
- and Horne, Thornthwaite and Wood, Es, Newgate Street. 





Street, Music Sellers to the Queen. 


~~ 
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THE BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In 18m0, price 2s. 6d., half-bound, the Eighth Edition of 
A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND for CHILDREN; in Letters from a Father to his Son. 

With Questions. By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Peterborough. 
Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published,) 


LETTERS on the ELEMENTS of ROMAN 
HISTORY. With Frontispiece. 2s. 








THE MOST RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 7 vols. 12mo, price £2 12s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest 

Period to the close of the Year 1832; in which 
are considered on CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. By HENRY 
WALTER, B.D., F.R.S., Rector of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; and Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the East India College, Hertfo 


Riving St, Paul’s Churchy 
An Edition is printed on large paper, price £3 3s. 





d, and Waterloo Place. 





BEAN’S FAMILY PRAYERS—TWENTIETH EDITION. 


Handsomely printed, in small 8vo, price 4s. 6d., the Tweatieth 
Edition o 


AMILY WORSHIP; a Course of Mornina 
and Eventnc Prarers for rverr Dax in the Monts. By 

the late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A., one of the Librarians of the 
British Museum, and Assistant Minister of Welbeck Chapel. R 


*,* This is the only Edition on sale containing the Author’s latest 
nd very I t 





a iP 
St. Paul’s Churchy 


d, and Waterloo Place. 








MR. ARNOLD’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 

HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of “Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rev. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Riving St. Paul’s Churchy 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 5s. 6d. 
2. The GERMAN READING BOOK; from 


various Authors. 4s, 


d, and Waterloo Place. 








NEW GREEK GRAMMARS BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 
N ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Riving' St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, ALARGER GREEK GRAMMAR: being 


a sufficient Grammar of Reference for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


2. The FIRST GREEK BOOK; upon the 
Plan of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” 58. 





Men and Events |- 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


BosWoRTHS COMPENDIOUS ANGLO- 


‘ SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo, closely printed 
in treble columns, cloth,'12s. 


VERNON'S GUIDE to ANGLO-SAXON, 
with Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. Royal 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 
(the hest introduction ever published.) 


J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





Now ready, in one handsome vol. 8vo, Illustrated with many Ens 
gravings, both plain and coloured, cloth, £1 1s. 


Fa4cts & SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN 

and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. By W. A. CHATTO, 
Author of “Jackson's History of Wood Engraving. 

“It is exceedingly amusing.”—Atlas. 

“A curious, entertaining, and really learned book.”—Rambler. 

“ Indeed the entire production deserves our warmest approbation.” 
—Literary Gatette. 

“A fect fund of antiquarian research, and most interesting even 
to persons who never play at cards.”—Tait's Mag. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 


Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo, with 76 Engravings, chiefly of new 
objects from Drawings by Fairholt, cloth, 15s. 


NEW LIFE of SHAKESPEARE;; including 

many Particulars respecting the Poet and his Family never 

before published. By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S., 
c. 


A., & 
ge No work on the personal history of Shakespeare has yet been 
published so full of curious, novel, and interesting matter.”—Literary 


Gazette. 
J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


SSAYS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
—_4 SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.8.A., Member 
of the Institute of France. 
Two as interesting volumes as any reader would wish to take up. 
The subjects are treated in an easy and popular manner. 
By the same Author, 


ESSAYS on the LEGENDS of PURGATORY, 
HELL, and PARADISE, current during the Middle Ages. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
J.B. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, containing upwards of 1000 pages, closely 
privted in double columns, cloth, £2 2s. 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 

VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient 

Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. By JAMES ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL, F.R.S., F.8.A., &c. 

It contains above 50,000 words, embodying all the known scattered 
glossaries of the English | ge; forming plete key for the 
reader of the works of our old poets, dramatists, theologians, and 
other authors, whose works abound with allusions, of which explana- 
tions are not to be found in ordinary dictionaries and books of refe- 


rence. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 








INTRODUCTION TO ARCHZOLOGY. 
Now ready, in i vol. 8vo, with 19 Plates, containing above 500 objects, 
15s. 


N ARCHZOLOGICAL INDEX to RE- 
MAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO. 
BRITISH and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 
AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
“No one can doubt the author’s qualifications. Mr. Akerman’s 





BP. MANT’S EDITION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
In 4to, price £1 16s., the Fifth Edition of 


THE BOOK of COMMON-PRAYER, and 
_ ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, with Notes, 
Practical and Historical, from approved Writers of the Church of 
England. Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


*.* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the Plan of 
DO ly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and forms a suitable Companion to that Work. 
The Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the 
Present Edition. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchy 








d, and Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, price 2s., free by post, 2s, 6d. 
THE SCIENCE of LIFE ; or, How To Live 
ad » 


anp Waar To Lrve For; with ample Rules for Diet, Reg 


chief rep isasa ut in the work before us he has 
shown that his hb "4 qui: have a much wider 
range.” —Athenaum. 

“Tt isa book which we can safely and warmly recommend to all 
who are i d in the iquities of their native land.”—Literary 
Gasette, 

“A book of such utility—so concise, 20 clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be generally 
acceptable.”— Art-Union. 


J. R, Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 











NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHATEAU- 


BRIAND is now publishing in the Pansoun Lizrzary or 
InstRucTION, a new monthly series of works of Biography, Travels, 
History, and Literature. Vol. ist (comprising nearly two volumes of 
the Paris edition) was ready on March Ist, price One Saittine; and 
the entire work will be completed for about Srx SH1LLines. 


Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and 
Donegall Street, Belfast. 





and Self-management ; together with Instructions for securing per- 
fect Health, Lon vity, and that sterling state of happiness only 
attainable through the judicious observance of a well-r ted course 
of life, By a PHYSICIAN. 


Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster Row, London. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 


N INQUIRY into the proper mode of ren- 
Fy dering the Word “GOD” in translating the SACRED 
CRIPTURES into the CHINESE LANGUAGE, with an Examina- 
ticn of the various opinions which have prevailed on this imp 

t, especially in reference to their influence on the diffusion of 
conn in China. By Sir GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, 


Lionel Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place. 








AMARTINE’S “ MEMOTRS of MY YOUTH,” 
forming Vol. 2nd of the Pantova Lrsrary or Instruction 
(a new mouthly series of works of Biography, Travels, History, an 
General Literature,) will be published on March 15th, price One 
Sariiine, fancy boards. 
Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London; and 
Donegall Street, Belfast. 





THE SEA SERPENT. 
Just published, with Six Ill Svo, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on the Credibility of the Existence 


of the KRAKEN, SEA SERPENT, and other SEA MON. 
STERS ; with Six Illustrations. 


London; William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, 8vo, price 16s. 


N_ HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 


WORSHIPFUL 
GiTY of LONDON. COMPANY of CARPENTERS of the 


Compiled chiefly from records in their possess: 
BASIL JUPP, Clerk of the Company. -— 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Pe MS, VALENTINES, and BALLADS. 
A Few Attempts, by JOHN HARDINGE, B.A., Oxon. 


London: William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Birmingham: H. » 
Langbridge. , — anci 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 7s., a Second Edition, Altered and 
Enlarged, of 


AX QUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS 
the Rev. WILLIAM THOMSON, Fellow aaa Posed Loic. By 
College, Oxford. 


“ A very acute work, and learned.”—Prof. De Morgan's Logic. 
Also, just published, 
The LAW and the GOSPEL ; an Assize 


Sermon, preached at Oxford. vo, price ls, 


London: William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Oxford: William 
Graham. 





DR. RICHARDSON’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Just published, in one thick volume, 8vo, Third Edition, price 15s. 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


& LANGUAGE; to which is affixed a Grammatical and Etymo- 
logical Examination adapted to the Dictionary. 





Also, 
DR. RICHARDSON’S LARGER DICTIONARY, 
with the Q i Ch logically A ged. Two Vols. 4to, re- 


duced to £4 4s. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





New Edition, 5s. cloth, 


ENOPHON’S ANABASIS (in Greek) : 


with a Summary and an Index of Proper Names. By G. 
LONG, Esq. we P 


New Edition, One thick Vol. 12mo., 6s. 6d., cloth boards, 
HERODOTUS: accurately reprinted from the 


Text of Scuweicuauser; with Remarks on some of the various 
Readings of the MSS., and on the Text of Scuwricnaverr and 
Gatsroanpv. By GEORGE LONG, Esgq., A.M., Professor to Univer- 
sity College. 


A LIST of the most popular FOREIGN 
EDITIONS of the GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, including the 
Tavcunitz and Latrsic, edited by Dinponrr, Bexxgn, &c., at 
reduced prices, may be had gratis. 


New Edition, in One Vol. 8vo., 128. 


A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING and 
CRITICAL FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, upon an entirely 
new plan; containing above 30,000 Terms, Names, Acceptations, 
Phrases, Modes of Expression, and New Words, not in any Lexico- 
grapher: to which is added, a Dictionary of French and English Sea 
Terms and Phrases, for the Use of the Navy. By N. G. DUFIEF. 


Also, a New Edition, in 2 vols., post Svo., price 16s. 
DUFIEF'S NATURE DISPLAYED in her 
MODE of TEACHING FRENCH. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho ‘Square. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST EDITION OF HORACE. 
In 8v0, pp. 560, price only 6s, 
HORATIL FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. 
e With Commentary and Notes. 
By GUIL. DILLENBURGER, Ph. Dr. 
SECOND EDITION. e 


*,* “The bock is very cheap, and has all the qualities to recommend 
it to be put into the hands of students.”—Class. Museum, No. 20. 
“The notes in general are admirable for Oe eee, brevity, 
and completeness :—qualities not easily combined."—Athenaum, No, 
1103, Dec. 16, 1843. 
“It is, indeed, very complete—accurate in text and most instructive 
in commentary.”—Literary Gazette, No. 1675, Feb. 24, 1849. 


Dulau and Co., 37, Soho Square, London, 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE STRAYED REVELLER, and other 
POEMS. By A. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, in Svo, cloth lettered, price 12s. 


ETTERS on the THEORY of PROBABILI- 
TIES, applied to the Political and Moral Sciences. By M. A, 
QUETELET. Translated from the French by Mr. O. G. Downes. 





London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 











New Romance by the Author of Wayfaring Sketches. 





In post octavo, price 10s. 6d. 


USE AND ABUSE. 
A Cale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAYPARING SKETCHES AMONGST THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND THE SHORES OF THE 
DANUBE, BY A SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE.” 





RIVINGTONS, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 





1 
ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 

In 8 vols., with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the 
Cavaliers. 

7UsIR 
Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 
Author of “The Crescent and the Cross.” 
11, 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 
On the 15th of March, in 2 vols: post 8vo, 


Mardi; or, A Voyage Thither. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “Typee and Omoo.” 
Tit. 
THE FAIRFAX MANUSCRIPTS. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


Memorials of the Civil War. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 


Including an extensive Nemo ey with the most distinguished 
. ersons of the Period. 


Edited from the Original MSS., by ROBERT BELL, Esq., 
Author of “The History of Russia,” “ Life of Canning,” &c. 
Forming the concluding Volumes of the Fairfax Correspondence. 


Iv. 
THE WHITE NILE. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, with a Map, &c., 
An Expedition to Discover the 
Source of the White Nile. 
By FREDERICK WERNE. 
With a Preface by Canu Ritrzn. Translated by C. O’Ratity. 


Vv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo0, 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASION OF 
RUSSIA. 
From the German. 


VI. 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
In 2 vols, post Svo, 


Frank Forester & His Friends. 


WOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


morn Sports in the United States and the British Provinces 
of America,” “ wn “ Marmaduke Wywil,” &e. 





PETER THE CRUEL 
In 8vo, with a Portrait, 


A History of Peter the Ornel. 


By M. MERIMEE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








MR. COLBURN’S NEW NOVELS. 





1. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


ROCKINGHAM ; 


OR, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 


It. 


OWEN TUDOR. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By the AvtHor of “ Warrernrars,” “ Casar Boras,” &c. 


“The best story the writer has yet given us.”—Ezaminer. 
“ A romance of much power and talent.”—Literary Gazette, 


ADVENTURES OF CROMWELL DOOLAY; 


OR, LIFE IN THE ARMY. 


By SIR RICHARD LEVINGE, Bart.. 


Author of “ Echoes from the Backwoods.” 
2 vols. 


“One of the pleasantest and "y spirited novels that have lately 
Pp > in the army are full of point and 
character.”—Morning Herald. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE, WITH 
PORTRAITS. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A New Edition, in Octavo, of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D., F.R.8.E. 


This Edition, the Eighth, will be very handsomely printed in Demy 
Octavo, on a new and e! ne a red Pica Type, on Superfine Paper, to range 
in Libraries with the Standard Editions of our English Historians. 

It will be embellished with aon engraved in the first style of 
art, from originals selected with the strictest regard to authenticity 
and correct mis the Sixteenth, Marie 
Antoinette, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, ! Robespierre, Napoleon | Buona- 
parte the General, Moreau, N Ney, Burke, Suwarroff, the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, Nelson, Pitt, Fox, Wellington, George the Third, 
Castlereagh, the Empress Jos ~~ Marat, Blucher, Metternich, 
Talleyran: , the Emperor Alexander, Napoleon the Emperor, &c. 

The blishers have been induced to oe a limited number of 

y Royal Octavo, rates, with Proof Impressions of the Por- 
traits, a very am he book. For these, early orders should be given. 

The work will be issued in Monthly Volumes, price 15s. each. 

The First Volume, containing Portraits of LOUIS XVI. and MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, will be Published on 24th March. 

iT oe the Paper and Type on which this Edition is printed, may 
— ‘aes &% ali Booksellers in town and country, by whom Subscribers’ 








AT SAME TIME WILL APPEAR, 
The Fiast Numezn of a New Issvuz, Chronologically 
arranged, of 


THE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, 


Illustrating the History of Europe during the put. To be published 
in Sad thiy Hembern, cash eon taining Bight Maps or Plans, Price 


Next Week, with numerous Woodeuts, post 8vo, 


ISITS to MONASTERIES in the LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next Week, with Maps, Svo, 


A i HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the origin of 
e Nation to the BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. By JOSEPH 
DAVEY "CUNNINGHAM Captaiv, Bengal Engineers. 


The author was living among the Sikh people for a period of eight 
ears, and during a very important portion of their history. He 
mtercourse under every variety of circumstances with all classes of 
men, and he had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of the Frontier. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SIR JOHN BARROW’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 
Next Week, 8vo, 
KETCHES of the ROYAL SOCIETY, and 


of the ROYAL SOCIETY CLUB; ad a Supplement to 
SIR JOHN BARROW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNIFORM WITH TAYLOR’S NOTES FROM LIFE. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 9s. 
OTES FROM BOOKS, 
BY HENRY TAYLOR, ESQ. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, post 8vo, 12s. 


ORTENSIUS; OR, THE ADVOCATE. 
An Hisroricau Esaar. WILLIAM FORSYTH, Eszq,, 
Barrister at-Law, and late Fellow of trinity College, Cambridge. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


TOUR IN SUTHERLAND: 
with Extracts from the Field Books of a Sportsman and 
Naturalist. By CHARLES ST. JOHN, Esq., Author of “ Wild Sports 
of the Highlands.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. Svo, 42s, 


ALMATIA and MONTENEGRO: with 


a Journey to Mostar in Herzegoviva, and Remarks on the 
Slavonic Nations; the History of Dalmatia and Ragusa; the Uscocs, 
&c. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, (by Authority of H. M. Government,) 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAINTING 

_ in OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts described in several 
, dating from the 12th to the 18th Centuries. 
With Introductions and Notes by Mrs, MERRIFIELD. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








RANKE’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA COMPLETE. 
This day, 3 vols. 8vo, 368. 
EMOIRS of the HOUSE of BRANDEN- 


BURGH and HISTORY of PRUSSIA. From the German 
of Leorotp Ranxe. By Sir A. and Lady DUFF GORDON. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Maps, Plans, and numerous Woodcuts, 
2 vols, 8vo, 428. 


HE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA; or the Extant Local Monuments of Etruscan Art. 
By GEORGE DENNIS. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Portraits and Fac Similes, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


EMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE 
the SECOND ani QUEEN CAROLINE. By Lord 
HERVEY. Now First Published, _— the Family Archives. Edited 
by the Right Hon. J. W. CROKE 
“I know of no such near and aie picture of the interior of a 
Court; no other memoirs that I have ever read bring us so imme- 
diately, so actually into not merely, the presence, but the company of 
the personages of the Royal circle.” 
“Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the Boswell of 
George II. and Queen Caroline.”"—Editor’s Preface. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Now ready, with Maps, Vols. 1 to 6, Svo, 16s. each, 
HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 
Period. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A 





Now ready, post 8vo, 12s. 


UTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By THOMAS B. SHAW, B.A. 





William Blackwood and Sons, 45, Senge Street, Edinburgh; and 
37, Paternoster Row, ndon. ~ 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 





1. 
RHODODENDRONS of the SIKKIM- 


HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Imperial folio. Ten 
highly finished coloured Plates. Price to Subscribers, 16s. Price 
after publication, 21s, (Nearly ready. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Gove 8vo. 320 pp. 36 Engravings. 16s. Coloured and bound in 
silk, 21s. 

* Professor Nichol has done much to make astronomy a lightsome 
science; Mr. Miller has thrown the infinence of —— and power- 
ful writing around the fossils of the old red sandstone. Neither, 
however, has uced a work equal in the particular above men- 
tioned to the ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.’””—-Tait’s Magazine. 

“Ornamented with a series of the quaintest and most ingenious 
engravings imaginable.”—Atlas. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 


IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. 
and Phil. Soc. Belfast. 8vo. Vol.1.Brrps. 434 PP. 16s. 

“A collection of anecdotes avd observations, and one of the best 
volumes on Natural History that has ever issued from the press.”— 


Atlas. 
“The scientific definitions, &c,, demand our utmost praise, while 
= > ce of anecdotes diversify and enliven the whole.”—Literary 
acette. 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By 
ROBERT HUNT. 8v0, 487 pp. 128. 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS, selected from the Botanical Magazine. By Sir W J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. With an Introduction and Practieal Instructions 


on their Culture. By J. C. Lyons, Esq. One Hundred coloured 
Plates, Royal 4to, 106s, 6 


CONTRIBUTIONS to ORNI- 


THOLOGY for 1848. By Sir WM. JARDINE, Bart., F.R.8., F.L.S. 
Three Parts, price 3s, each. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNI- 


THOLOGY, comprising all the British Birds, By P. H. GOSSE. 
Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of Figures. 7s, plain; 10s. 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTO- 


MOLOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal i6mo. 16 Plates of 
Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 64, coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


By AGNES CATLOW. Royal 16mo. 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; 
10s, 6d. coloured, 


10. 

NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.8. SAMARANG, in the Eastern Archipelago from Borneo to 
Korea and Japan. By Captain Sir EDWARD BELCHER, C.B., 
F.R.3. 2 vols. 8vo, 960 pp.; 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings. 36s. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 


BRAZIL, during the Years 1836—~41. By GEORGE GARDNER, 
F.L.8. 1 thick vol. 8vo, 18s, 12 


The ESCULENT FUNGUSES of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. C. D. BADHAM, M.D. 1 vol. super- 
royal 8vo. 16 coloured Plates, 21s, 


SERIALS FOR MARCH. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 


ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardeus of Kew. With I i Cultivation of each Plant 


for the 
by Mr. Joun 8 -L.8., j 
ite bate, poe me 4 L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens. Six 


Price One Shilling, with a Plate. 


HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
an ARDENS MISCELLANY. No. III. Edited by Sir W.J. 
an F.R.8. Conrente: On the genus Triguera of Cavanilles, 
Le ohn Miers, Esq., F.R.8.—Dr. Thomson’s Scientific Mission to 

ibet—Dr. Hooker's Botanical Mission to India—Proceedings of 


Linnean and Botanical Societies— Jaliforr ead 
Deodar Codar—Botanieal Ne ng jies—Notes on Californian Plants. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8, Part X. Five Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


Dr. HARVEY’S HISTORY of 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, (Phycologia Bri A 
Sixcoloured Plates, 2s, ia) laoge paper, oy —_ Sl 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or 
and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. B 


Figures and 8. 
Pet REEVE, F.L.8. Demy 4to, Part LXXII. Eight color 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


Uncoloured Issue. Part XII. Six Plates. 2s. 6d. 


, Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
of t BRITISH mitcoLoer; om handsome coloured Drawings. 





Fourth Edition, with Engravings and Woodcuts, Imperial 8vo, 21s., 


THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 
As connected With the fine Arts. 
BY THE LATE SIR CHARLES BELL. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


The SECOND EDITION of Mr. LAYARD'S NARRATIVE is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








RE nS 


MILMAN'S EDITION OF HORACE, 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pages,) crown octavo, 42s. 


HORACE. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE ,TEXT, 


Beautifully printed on superfine , and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues 
" Views be. taken chiefly from the Antique, with ornamented Borders to each Page. ‘ : 


WITH A LIFE, BY REV. H. H. MILMAN, 
*,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volumes, 
for which proper Titles are given. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 


3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. (To be had at all the Libraries.) 





HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 
INCLUDING 
CROATIA, AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
BY A. A. PATON, ESQ, 
Avutnor or “ServiA, THE YouncEstT MEMBER oF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY.” 
WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 
Two Volumes octavo, 32s. 


“Mr. Paton belongs to a good school of travellers. He makes himself master of his subject before he writes upon it. 
* * * We have not for some time read a more agreeable book of travels than this,”—Ezaminer. 





FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
BY ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
with Twenty-four Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
In an elegant volume, small 8vo, ornamental boards, 9s, 
“ Here we have a collection of sportive creations of unrestricted fancy, from almost every nation and language. * * * 


Conveying, we cannot help thinking, with more or less subtlety, some useful moral.”—English Journal of Education. 
« This interesting, beautifully printed, and tastefully illustrated little book is well calculated to delight all classes of 


readers,”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE, King William Street, Strand, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18, STRAND. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 
BY WILLIAM STIRLING, ESQ. 


IN THREE VOLUMES, O€TAVO. PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 








Profusely fllustrated with Portraits and other Engravings on Steel, Stone, and Wood. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Luckily, the details which are denied in Sir E, Head's Hand-book are amply, accurately, and amusingly supplied by Mr. Stirling, the quality of 
whose mind is synthetic, accumulative, and delighting to heap up facts. Discursive and ornate, Mr. Stirling enriches his pages with curiosities of literature 
bearing upon the manners and spirit of different epochs, larding the dry details of inferior artists, now with grave history, anon with Court gossip and 
anecdote ; thus an olla podrida is set before us stuffed with savouries, the national garlic not omitted, but so judiciously proportioned, that our fairest reader 
may welcome this candidate for favour to her innermost boudoir.” —Quarterly Review. 

“ We are bound to say of these splendid volumes, that they deserve a place among the most elaborate and carefully written books which have appeared 
in this country for many years. Mr. Stirling is an honest, pains-taking, and consceintious workman; and his work, pervaded by a spirit of humour which 
is sustained by equally conspicuous shrewdness and good sense, could not well have been more exhaustive of materials or more pleasant in style. It would 
not be fair to pass over in Maas the careful and elegant translations of various extracts in verse which appear in these pages.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 

“ Of the merits of the ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ both in design and execution, we can speak highly. Mr. Stirling’s style is generally correct, 
always easy, and sometimes forcible. He can hit off a portrait with his pen, almost in the spirit of Velazquez with his pencil.”— Times. 

“To the artist and lover of art, Mr. Stirling will, indeed, be a pleasant companion. The arrangement of the work will suit them admirably. The 
reign of every monarch, who flourished while Spain had artists, is taken in succession ; the influence which tended to check or foster art during his reign, 
are considered; and an account is given of every artist who laboured under him. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. Stirling has produced merely 
a book of artistic gossip. The charm of an unattempted field, a style easy and flowing, and great richness of anecdote and illustration, recommend him 
especially for the snug arm chair and quiet corner of the library. But great research and accuracy also, personal acquaintance with the galleries and 
= of Spain, and an elaborate index, render these volumes as acceptable to the student as to the general reader.”—Morning Chronicle. 

irst Notice. 
. . oat which for curious information relating to the Peninsula, and for thought, style, talent, pains, and general instruction, we have not for many 
a long day known in English letters.”—Morning Chronicle. (Second Notice.) . 

“ L’ouvrage de M. Stirling, qui raconte avec beaucoup de détail et d’une maniére trés attachante les vies de Velazquez et Murillo, et le plus complet 
qa my sur la peinture espagnole. II est, aussi, un excellent guide pour le voyageur, et qui l’emporte avec soi n’a plus besoin de cicerone.”—Revue des 

“ With indefatigable research, most discriminating taste, and happiest success, has Mr. Stirling pursued and completed his pleasant labour of love, and 

resented to the world ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ worthy (can we say more?) of recording the triumphs of El Mudo and El Greco, Murillo, and 
Gaecee. He has not contented himself with doing ample justice to the great painters, and slurring over the compeantinely anboows artists, whose merits, 
vare in advance of their fame, but has embraced in his careful view the long line ot Spanish artists who have flourished or fa 

hundred years.”— Blackwood’s Magazine. . ; 3 
“ It is long since a work of equal interest, merit, and authority issued from the press. Mr. Stirling is most happy in his theme and his style. With 
‘ Wis “Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ a great portion of the history of that fertile and unhappy country is blended, and his pages abound in sketches of her 
beauties. He calls up around him the "ae historic dead to give zest and dramatic interest to his narration. He has woven together, with charming skill, 
anecdotes, similes, and illustrations, gathered from the chronicles of the world, the pages of general literature, and the efforts of art. His book restores to 
us something of that interest in the literature of Spain which the perusal of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads awoke in days gone by.”—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 

“ By the judicious intermixture of anecdote with disquisition, and biography with criticism, Mr. Stirling has succeeded in keeping up and varying the 
interest throughout. His lives of Velasquez and Murillo are admirable specimens of artist biography.” Examiner. 

“The ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain’ is a fresh, agreeable, and informing work. Mr. Stirling’s plan is a very good one, imparting more unity, 

, and breadth, than are generally found in biographies of painters.”— Spectator. 

‘“‘ A production of a more comprehensive nature, and a more sterling and lasting description than the arts have had to illustrate them for a very long 
period. It exhausts the entire Spanish school, and the contributions to the arts in Spain by foreigners.” —Literary Gazette. 

“This work supplies a want long felt and deplored. It abounds with information and anecdote, and possesses the charm of being totally devoid of 
that try and of those technicalities which usually render works on painting so distasteful to the general reader.” —Observer. 

“'The form adopted by Mr. Stirling is peculiarly favourable to the complete development of the matter. He pursues the inquiry historically, epoch after 
epoch, shows us the progress of Spanish art, through successive ages, under successive monarchs, and various changes of society; exhibits the political and 
social influences which, from time to time, advanced or retarded its course; and fills out the narrative with the biographies of the Spanish artists in 
chronological order as they arose. The purpose of the work is two-fold, and the method is well chosen to admit of its double development. We have not 
merely the history of the art, but of the artists—a complete view of the rise of the Spanish school, with all the surrounding circumstances that affected its 
formation, and an ample biography of the masters under whose hands it grew to excellence. The foundations of the inquiry are widely laid, and the details 
drawn into the superstructure are of considerable variety and extent.—Adlas, 

“ A work born of an honest enthusiasm, and, accordingly, unique of its kind, and so complete and exact, that we may safely venture to pronounce that 
it will never be superseded. The style of Mr. Stirling is singularly appropriate to his subject. Correct and dignified, it is yet extremely picturesque and 
eloquent. His paragraphs are frequently pictures.” — Britannia. : 

“Tt is no easy matter, within our limits, to give an adequate idea of the contents of these exquisite, ably written, and beautifully printed volumes; 
equally difficult it is to say, to whom, next to the writer, the most credit is due, whether to the artists who furnished the illustrations, or to the typographer, 
= : ~ cee who tastefully planned what the others have so admirably executed; the very binder is entitled to a word of honourable mention.”— 


“ Mr. Stirling’s work deserves very high commendation. It combines technical knowledge of the subject, with some sketches, of which the historic 
muse might not be ashamed. In enumerating its valuable qualities, we ought not to forget some good translations in verse, as well as some illustrations of 
Spanish bibliography.”— Christian Remembrancer. 

“ These scholar-like and instructive Annals are illustrated by prints from authentic portraits of the great masters, and by various sketches which add 
much to the artistic value of the work. We hope Mr. Stirling’s labours will not be without a beneficial influence upon English art.”— Guardian. 

“ Mr. Stirling’s work extends to three volumes, carefully and elegantly written, every source having been consulted which could contribute fact or 
establish truth. The style is fascinating, and the narrative abounds in agreeable anecdote ; for the author occasionally diverges into history, but still with 
a view to serve the purpose. Such a history of the art of their country cannot but be highly acceptable to Spaniards themselves, since no writer of their 
own country has given so much importance to the subject, or has been so indefatigable in search of truth. To the end of the work are appended lists of the 
works of Valasquez and Murillo; and the work is interspersed with engraved portraits and numerous woodcuts.”—Art Union. 
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